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MINNESOTA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Twenty-Ninth Annual Meeting 


NOTE: The following papers are printed in 
this number of the bulletin: 

Training Students in the Use of the Libra- 
ry, by Ruth Ely; Books for Business Men, by 
Mrs. Mary W. Dietrichson; Old Friends in 
New Dresses, by Claire Nolte, and the list 
of Recent books suggested for teachers by 
Beatryce A, Finn, and Books for librarians 
by Lucy Lee Powell. The papers by Mrs, At- 
wood on The Public Library and the Woman’s 
Club and by Mrs. Netz on Library Budget- 
making will be printed in the March number 
of Library Notes and News. 


The twenty-ninth annual meeting of the 
Minnesota Library Association was held at 
the St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, October 31st 
and November 1st and 2nd, with a splendid 
attendance of trustees and librarians of pub- 
lie and school libraries. 

The first session opened with a short ad- 
dress by the president Miss Ruth Rosholt, 
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of the Minneapolis Public Library, which 
was followed by the reports of the standing 
committees. 

Miss Clara F. Baldwin, Library Director, 
Dept. of Education, gave the report on 


Library Legislation 


The county library law failed to pass, as 
did the measure providing aid for library 
service in public schools. The school li- 
brary law was re-codified, making definite 
provision for employing a librarian jointly 
by the school and public library, and the aid 
for school library books was increased from 
$25 to $40 per building. Another law which 
is indirectly affecting libraries is Chapter 
294, Laws 1921, which requires cities and 
villages of the 4th class to provide and 
maintain public rest rooms, open daily: from 
10 to 6. These may be in public buildings, 
and arrangements are being made in some 
towns which will be beneficial to the library. 
Attention was called to the passage of cer- 
tification laws in New York and Wisconsin, 
county library laws in Kansas, Missouri, 
New York, Ohio and Tennessee, and import- 
ant amendments to the county laws of South 
Dakota and Wisconsin. Desirable amend- 
ments to the Minnesota county library law 
were discussed, and it was voted “That the 
president appoint a committee to formulate 
changes in the library law and consult with 
the Interim Committee on Education of the 
Legislature.” The Interim Committee is 
composed of the following gentlemen: Lt. 
Governor Collins, Senators Jackson, Benson, 
Gooding and Sageng, and Representatives 
































































Nolan, Christianson, Hitchcock, Norton and After this the gathering was fairly trans. 

Walworth. ported to Swampscott by Mrs. Jenningy’ 
The Membership Committee reported $123 | fine talk on the wonderful meetings of the 

collected for M. L. A. dues and $14, through | A. L. A. and Miss Charlotte Matson’s vivid 

this committee for A. L. A. M. L. A. mem- | and amusing account of a motor trip to the 

berships total 310 of which 36 are institu- | same great meeting. 

tional. Miss Elizabeth Robinson, reporting for the 


Miss Miriam E. Carey of the , 
M. L. A. Committee on Education 


Hospital Libraries Committee 
introduced Miss Perrie Jones who gave a 
most interesting talk on her work in the 
hospitals in St. Paul. Attractive posters 
that had been used in the campaign for 
books and also to advertise the project were 
most effectively displayed. Miss Jones pre- 
sented a very personal account of her work, 
told what the men asked for and gave an 
oucline of the plan of organization. Fol- 
lowing Miss Jones’ address mention was 


appointed to cooperate with the A. L, A. 
Committee on Education, gave the following 
summary of 


I. Suggestions made in response to ques- 
tionnaires furnished by the A. L. A. com. 
mittee. 

1. Public libraries. 
(a) More cooperation between school 
and public libraries. 
Educate the superintendent and 


made of the work being done in the Min- school board to recognize this 
neapolis hospitals and also in the Mayo Hos- need. — _ 
pital at Rochester. (b) Help in standardizing methods, 


and higher standards for high 
school libraries. 

(c) Recognition of library instruc- 
tion in the curriculum. 

(d) Boards to cooperate in paying 


Upon motion the reports of the secretary 
and treasurer were approved as printed and 
read, respectively. 

The president appointed the following 


committees: 
f schoo! librarian. 
meesations: ; 2. Normal schools. 
Misses Lewis, Meyer, Dutcher, Dame and (a) Educate president to see need of 
Mrs. Brick. more assistants. 
Nominating: (b) Give information as to what 
Miss Hurlbert, Miss Carey and Mrs. other normal schools are doing. 
Blanchard. (c) Standardized course of instruc- 
Hospitality: tion for all state teachers’ col- 
Mrs. Blanchard, Mrs. Perkins, Misses Mc- , mae. 
Cubrey, Van Dyke, Hickman, Hurlbert, 8. University and colleges. 


Owens, McGregor, Brown and Rood. (a) Send us current literature. 


At the luncheon, held in the Palm Room, (b) Need of course at the university 
to give thorough library train- 


Mrs. James Forrestal of St. Paul, and Miss : 

Gratia Countryman of Minneapolis, spoke még. 

most enthusiastically on ‘Business Women’s The Committee also presented 
Clubs.” 


II. Suggestions from reports of other states 
and points which the committee desires 
to emphasize. May they serve as basis 
for a state program? 


The afternoon session was opened with a 
roll call of libraries each library being given 
two minutes in which to report some import- 
ant thing that had been accomplished dur- 





ing the past year. Forty-six libraries re- 1. Library Division of the State Depart- 
sponded, and all sorts of activities came to ment of Education—know and use it 
light, from the establishing of boys’ and 2. University and colleges. 

girls’ clubs, new quarters, better co-opera- (a) Rank and salary of librarians 
tion between school and public libraries and equal to teachers. 

methods of reaching the foreign born to an (b) Recognition of instruction in the 
increase in tax support upon petition of the use of books and libraries. 
people and the increase of librarians’ sal- Courses for training full-time li- 





aries. brarians and teacher-librarians. 
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8. Normal Schools—a most important 
point in the state school service. 
(a) Definite, uniform courses of in- 
struction. 
(b) Generous courses in children’s 
literature and emphasis on inspi- 
rational reading. 


4, In general. 

(a) Make school libraries the concern 
of every one in the school sys- 
tem, including the superintendent 
and board of education. 


(b) Emphasize benefit of cooperation 
with public library. 

(c) Enlarge book collections and pro- 
vide necessary shelving and fa- 
cilities. 

Be sure adequate library oppor- 
tunities are provided in new 
buildings. 

(e) Build up picture, pamphlet, and 
exhibit collections. 

(f) Cooperate with federal boards or 
agents. Exhibit at fairs. 

(zg) Attend and participate in meet- 
ings. “Sell yourself and your 
library.” 

(h) Present convincing budgets. 

(i) Aspire to trained librarians for 
grade as well as high schools. 

(j) Urge reading and purchase of 
professional books and maga- 
zines. 

(k) Render every possible assistance 
to teachers—books to vitalize 
studies, graded lists of books to 
read aloud, titles for home read- 
ing with suggestions as to rec- 
ords or school credit. 

(1) Lessen the machinery, let the 
reading of good books be the bur- 
den of your preaching—and your 
practice. 

Miss Countryman gave a brief compari- 
son of the progress that had been made by 
the Association from its beginning in 1892 
with a few people to its present member- 
ship. She also outlined the new A. L. A. 
plan of affiliation. 

The Twin City Library Club acted as host 
to the Association at the dinner at the Wo- 
man’s City Club, at which Miss Gold who 
had recently returned from an extended 
visit to China gave an interesting ta'k on 
library affairs in the Orient. 

The day’s activities closed with a visit to 
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the beautiful James Jerome Hill Reference 
Library, which is to be opened to the public 
very soon, and a delightful reception held 
in the Art Gallery of the St. Paul Public 
Library at which an address of welcome was 
given by Mayor Hodgson, and Mrs. C. L. 
Atwood, of St. Cloud spoke on The Public 
Library and the Woman’s Club. 


On Tuesday morning the session opened 
with a report of the Certification Board by 
its chairman, Miss Baldwin. A summary of 
the registration of librarians was presented, 
which showed that 103 librarians and 263 
library assistants had registered. 


In libraries in cities of between 10,000 and 
25,000 population, marked advance had been 
made in standards of service, four of these 
libraries having added trained assistants for 
work with schools and young people. Trained 
librarians had also been appointed in two 
of the State Teachers’ Colleges. 


After considerable discussion, the follow- 
ing recommendations were offered and ap- 
proved: 


1. That the proposed scheme be modified 
to harmonize with the plan proposed by the 
A. L. A. granting certificates in Classes I, 
II, III and IV for different grades of posi- 
tions (See Library Journal, July 1921, p. 
604). 

2. That the A. L. A. statement be adopt- 
ed as follows: 

“No applicant now in service would be 
subjected to examination other than the 
statement of facts submitted in making for- 
mal application for certification. It is now 
believed that each worker should be accepted 
and certified on the basis of what he is now 
doing and not be made to suffer any dis- 
advantage for lack of formal training.”— 
Report of A. L. A. Committee on Certifica- 
tion. 

8. That an annual registration of librar- 
ians be made in order to keep records up to 
date. 

It was voted that the Legislative Commit- 
tee and the Certification Board formulate a 
law to be reported at the next state meet- 
ing and upon action of the association at 
that time to be introduced in the next legis- 
lature. 

The report of the Standardization Com- 
mittee was briefly summarized as printed in 
Library Notes & News, March, 1921. Miss 
Hickman, chairman, recommended that the 














committee be discontinued and its findings 
turned over to the Certification Board. 

A vote of thanks was extended to the 
committee for its excellent piece of work, 
the report accepted and the committee dis- 
continued. 

Mrs. Jennings of St. Paul, in the absence 
of Dr. Johnston, gave the following report 


Report of Committee on 
Courses of Study in Library Science 


1. Courses in Library Science 


The following suggestions are offered for 
courses in Library Science to be given by 
the University of Minnesota. 

That the entrance requirements be the 
same as for General Arts Course. 

That the first two years of the course be 
the same as the Arts Course. 

That the third year courses be chosen 
from those especially helpful in library 
work, e. g. languages, literature, history, 
sociology, economics, and science. 

That a reading knowledge of French and 
German be required for admission to the 
fourth year, which will be devoted to li- 
brary science. 

That the completion of the four year 
course lead to the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts or Bachelor of Science. 


II. Standards of Instruction 

It is recommended that the standards of 
instruction adopted by the Association of 
American Library Schools be accepted as 
the minimum standards of instruction in 
the University as soon as it becomes possible 
to organize a library department or school 
offering the courses above suggested. These 
are in substance as follows: 

The faculty shall aggregate at least two 
full time instructors, and at least two of the 
instructors shall have had one year of train- 
ing in such a library school. 


III. First Steps to be Taken in Carrying 
Out Plan 


The following definite recommendations 
are submitted to the President and Board of 
Regents of the University of Minnesota for 
their consideration: 

(1) That early provision be made to of- 
fer a course in the use of books and librar- 
ies. 


(2) That a course in library work in 
(This was given in the 


schools be offered. 
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College of Education during the year 1915, 
16 by Miss Wilson, state supervisor of school 
libraries, and similar arrangements might 
be made with the State Department of Edy- 
cation at this time.) 


(3) That provision be made by the Uni- 
versity for the continuation of the summer 
school for library training established by 
the State Department of Education thus en. 
suring university credit for satisfactory 
work done in this school. 

Dr. W. D. Johnston, Chairman, St. Paul. 

Mrs. J. T. Jennings, St. Paul. 

Miss Gratia Countryman, Minneapolis, 

Miss Alma Penrose, Carleton College. 

Miss Harriet Wood, State Department of 
Education. 

On motion of Miss Countryman, it was 
voted “That the Association present a strong 
resolution to President Coffman, urging the 
inauguration of a course in library science 
at the University.” 

This duty was referred to the Resolutions 
Committee and the Committee on Courses in 
Library Science, and the Committee on 
Courses in Library Science was continued. 


Miss Carey discussed recruiting for li- 
brarianship and urged a renewed effort and 
impetus for attracting the best talent into 
the profession. 

A talk on “Training Students in the Use 
of the Library” was given by Miss Ruth Ely. 

A resolution was suggested embracing the 
establishment of library courses in state 
teachers’ colleges and high schools with full 
credit for work done. This was referred to 
the Resolutions Committee. 


Miss Penrose, of Carleton College, and 
Miss Tawney of Minneapolis, gave accounts 
of work with college and high school stu- 
dents. (A full statement is given in the 
report of the school librarians’ meeting.) 

At the luncheon session, Mrs. Walter J. 
Marcley presented some striking facts about 
war and arms, in a clear and vivid talk, 
which was followed by a short description 
of what the League of Women Voters is do- 
ing in their program of educating women 
for citizenship by Miss Gladys Harrison. 
Miss Sophia Hall explained the work of the 
Municipal Reference Bureau of the Univer- 
sity and urged librarians to make use of it. 

The President was authorized to send a 
telegram to President Harding informing 
him that the Association approved the re- 




















duction of armaments and prevention of fu- 
ture wars. 


The afternoon was devoted to an enthus- 
jastic round table discussion on eliminating 
non-essentials, with Miss Wood presiding. 
Eliminations suggested were useless books, 
out of date and worn-out books, misfits, mis- 
takes in purchase, gift books and govern- 
ment documents not suited to community 
needs. On the other hand lists of books 
needed by the library should be published 
in the daily papers and the wealth of valu- 
able government material suitable for the 
community should be made available. 


Combination of accession and shelf list 
records, the use of Library of Congress 
cards, the elimination of the borrower’s card 
and a double card registration system were 
advocated wherever trained library service 
is employed. In other cases the simplified 
accession book was advised and continued 
use of readers’ cards and book registration. 


The St. Paul Association entertained the 
librarians with a most enjoyable motor trip, 
visits being made to several branches of the 
St. Paul system. 


Dinner was served at the Gopher Inn 
after which a tour of the Capitol was made. 
The dinner speakers were F. K. Walter of 
the University Library and Mr. J. M. Mc- 
Connell, of the State Department of Educa- 
tion. The visitors toured the lovely His- 
torical Building where many treasures were 
displayed for their special benefit. An il- 
lustrated lecture on Minnesota history was 
given by the Curator of the Museum, Mr. 
W. M. Babcock, Jr. 


The trustees’ session opened on Wednes- 
day morning with a paper by Mrs. R. H. G. 
Netz of the Owatonna Library Board on 
Library Budget Making, in which she em- 
phasized the necessity of more business-like 
administration of library finances and dis- 
cussed the proportionate expenditure of 
funds. Trustees from Red Wing, Stillwater 
and Eveleth took part in the discussion. 


Miss Nelle Olson, of International Falls, 
told in a delightful and exceedingly modest 
manner of what her library was doing for 
the men of her community. Social service 
as well as personal and library service plays 
a large part in the successful development 
of any up-to-date library now-a-days. 

“Books for Business Men” was presented 
by Mrs. Mary Dietrichson, librarian of the 
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Business Branch of the Minneapolis Public 
Library. 

“Selling the Public Library from a Public- 
ity Man’s Point of View” was the topic as- 
signed to Mr. W. E. Lunnis of the Greve Ad- 
vertising Agency. Mr. Lunnis drew a paral- 
lel between advertising the service of a bank 
and the service of a library, showing that 
the advertiser must first analyze his pro- 
duct and then his consumer; the library’s 
product is the intangible one of service, 
while the consumer because of his great va- 
riety is still more intangible. In studying 
the consumer as an individual, two import- 
ant factors are the “psychology of induce- 
ment” and the “power of visualization.” 


Some unfinished business left over from 
the earlier sessions was disposed of at this 
time. Miss Countryman outlined more com- 
pletely the new plan of affiliation with the 
A. L. A. as provided in the constitution and 
by-laws adopted at Swampscott. 


Each state association may become a chap- 
ter of the A. L. A. entitled to one delegate 
in the A. L. A. council, on petition of 10 
members of the association who are also 
members of the A. L. A. Chapters may ad- 
mit members who are not members of the 
A. L. A. Delegates shall be elected at meet- 
ings of the chapter to become members of 
the council to serve until the next election 
of officers of the Association. Annual dues 
for each chapter shall be $5 and five cents 
for each member of the chapter in excess of 
fifty. 


In compliance with the by-laws, the As- 
sociation voted to become a chapter of the 
A. L. A., the chair was authorized to ap- 
point ten members to request such affiliation, 
Miss Hickman was elected delegate with 
Miss Wood as alternate, and the treasurer 
was authorized to pay the chapter dues for 
1922 on the new (reduced) basis. 


(The committee later appointed by the 
chair consists of Miss Countryman, Miss 
Patten, Mr. Walter, Miss Carothers, Mrs. 
Jennings, Miss Dunlap, Miss Hickman, Miss 
Stevens, Miss Baldwin, Miss Wood.) 


Mr. E. W. Randall, President of the St. 
Paul Association, addressed the Library As- 
sociation at luncheon in the Palm Room of 
the St. Paul Hotel. Mr. Randall’s greeting 
was appreciated as was also the hospitality 
that the St. Paul Association had extended. 


A film picturing library work in the de- 














vastated regions in France was shown and 
a very clear idea of the work was gained. 

The afternoon session was a joint meet- 
ing with the Public School Librarians Sec- 
tion of the M. E. A. and was presided over 
by Miss Elizabeth Scripture. The program 
consisted of a book symposium, and was 
opened with a discussion of “Books for 
Teachers” by Miss Beatryce Finn, Librar- 
ian, High School Library, Hibbing. 

Following Miss Finn, was an admirable 
paper on children’s reading by Miss Claire 
Nolte of Virginia. 

Should Librarians Read? under Miss Lucy 
Lee Powell’s magnetic touch left no room 
for doubt. In a most delightful manner Miss 
Powell reviewed a short but enticing list of 
biography, poetry, travel, essays and fiction. 

At the request of Mr. Sherman Williams, 
president of the Library Department of the 
N. E. A. the following motion was passed: 
The M. L. A. and the Library Section of the 
M. E. A. in joint session approve the re- 
port on Libraries in Education. 


The following report was submitted by the 
Resolutions Committee and approved by the 
Association: 

Whereas: Civilization and the happiness 
of the human race would be imperiled in the 
advent of another world war; therefore, be 
it 

Resolved: That we, Librarians of Minne- 
sota in convention assembled, petition the 
representatives of the people of our nation, 
and the representatives of the people of 
other nations in conference November 11th, 
1921, to do all humanly possible to bring 
about proportionate international reduction 
of armament as a means to end war; and in 
order to insure the confidence of the peo- 
ple of the world we would petition that full 
publicity be given to the proceedings of the 
conference. 

Resolved: That we strongly recommend 
to the Regents of the University of Minne- 
sota that courses in Library Science be of- 
fered as submitted by the Committee on 
Courses of Study in Library Science. 

Resolved: That the Minnesota Library 
Association go on record as recommending 
that, in the State Course of Study now un- 
der consideration, there be included a credit 
course for elementary and high schools in 
the use of books and libraries, and, in addi- 
tion, a very elementary course in library 








work for student assistants who will be re. 
cruits for the library profession. 

Resolved: That an extensive campaign 
should be undertaken to secure recruits for 
librarianship. 

Resolved: That a Committee on Legisla. 
tion be appointed to study proposed changes 
in the State Library Law, and confer with 
the Interim Committee on Education. 

Resolved: That we express our appre- 
ciation of the fine publicity given to this 
meeting by the St. Paul Pioneer Press and 
the St. Paul Daily News; also, the courtesy 
of the St. Paul Association, the Hospitality 
Committee of the Woman’s Subdivision of 
the St. Paul Association and of the Wo- 
man’s City Club. That we thank the Pioneer 
Bindery, the Waldorf Bindery, the St. Pau! 
Book and Stationery Co. and the Library 
Bureau for their exhibits. That we thank 
the St. Paul Hotel management, the St, 
Paul Public Library and the Twin City Li- 
brary Club for their thoughtful arrange- 
ments for our comfort and pleasure. We al- 
so extend our hearty thanks to the several 
speakers who contributed so largely to the 
success of the meeting. 


Resolved: That we deeply regret the loss 
of Dr. W. Dawson Johnston, Librarian of 
the St. Paul Public Library, who has ren- 
dered a distinct and valuable service to the 
Library profession of the state by his fur- 
therance of library training, his work for 
raising the standards of the profession and 
his steady encouragement of high ideals. We 
congratulate the American Library Asso- 
ciation on having secured him realizing our 
loss is its gain, and we rejoice that so dis- 
tinguished an honor has fallen to one of 
our members in receiving this appointment, 
even though we can scarcely hope to fill lis 
place. 


Resolved: That copies of these resolu- 
tions be sent to the several organizations 
and individuals mentioned. 

Resolved: That the 29th meeting of the 
Minnesota Library Association will always 
be remembered as one of the most enjoy- 
able and profitable of this Association. 

Amy A. Lewis, Chairman, Fergus Falls. 
Marie E. Brick, St. Cloud. 

Katherine Dame, St. Paul. 

Grace Meyer, Red Wing. 

Harriet Dutcher, Duluth. 

By courtesy of the Hospitality Commit- 
tee of the Woman’s Subdivision of the St 
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Paul Association, the last session of the 
conference was held at the Athletic Club, 
where a dinner was served to 350 guests. 

Dr. Richard Burton very delightfully in- 
troduced Mr. Carl Sandburg, the speaker of 
the evening. Mr. Sandburg gave a most 
interesting exposition and interpretation of 
the new poetry movement, defining the new 
poetry and reading from his own poems and 
last of all singing some American folk songs. 
Mr. Sandburg enchanted his hearers for 
more than an hour with his readings from 
“Smoke and Steel’, “Cornhuskers” and “Chi- 
cago Poems.” His story, soon to be pub- 
lished by Harcourt, Brace & Co., called 
“How the Thumb on the Nose of Bimbo the 
Sniff Was Fixed,” proved most amusing. 
Accompanying himself on a_ beautifully 
toned guitar Mr. Sandburg, in a very pleas- 
ing manner, sang several negro, railroad 
and cowboy folk songs, among the most fas- 
cinating being “The Boll Weevil Song,” 
“This Morning’ This Evenin’ So Soon,” 
“Death as a Census Taker,” “Jay Gould's 
Daughter,” “Good-Bye Mr. Green Back,” 
and “If I Had Wings Like Noah’s Dove.” 
Some of the poems that were read were 
“Five Towns on the B. & O.,” “Smoke and 
Steel,” “Young Sea,” “Joy,” “Wind Song,” 
“Sea Wash,” “Night Stuff,’ “Fire Logs,” 
“Half Moon in a High Wind,” “How Much,” 
“Jazz Phantasia,” “Southern Pacific,” “Pray- 
ers of Steel,” and “Nocturne in a Deserted 
Brick Yard.” 


The enthusiastic applause which Mr. 
Sandburg received brought forth a most 
welcome encore when he read “For You” 
and sang a few more entrancing melodies. 


It was the consensus of opinion that Mr. 
Sandburg’s fine entertainment was a fitting 
climax to a very successful and profitable 
conference. 

Upon motion of the Nominating Commit- 
tee an unanimous ballot was cast for the fol- 
lowing officers: 

President—Miss Alice Dunlap, Duluth. 

First Vice President—Miss Nelle Olson, 
International Falls. 

Second Vice President—Mrs. Claude Per- 
kins, Pine Island. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Miss Grace Stevens, 
Virginia. 

Ex-Officio Member—Miss Ruth Rosholt, 
Minneapolis. 


Margaret Hickman, 
Secretary. 
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TRAINING STUDENTS IN THE USE OF 
THE LIBRARY 


By Ruth Ely, 
Librarian, Duluth Teachers’ College 


It is quite unnecessary in addressing a 
group of librarians to dwell upon the value 
and importance of the training of students 
in the use of the library, for I feel sure that 
this phase of the subject has long since be- 
come axiomatic. 


It is, however, interesting to observe how 
often educators, all unconsciously, plead our 
cause in many a discussion that they engage 
in, in their efforts to improve the methods 
of study or to revise the curriculums. Take, 
for instance, the Report of the Committee 
of the N. E. A. on Economy of Time in Ed- 
ucation. In their preface they suggest that 
this economy may be accomplished in one of 
two ways, the latter of which is, “More eco- 
nomical use of the time required in order 
that the maximum accomplishment in 
knowledge and skill may result.” Again, we 
find such statements as this from such a 
well known educator as John Grier Hibben 
of Princeton: “A method of work counts for 
more than the knowledge of a multiplicity 
of facts.” Such conclusions as these are di- 
rect arguments for this training in library 
methods, and if we librarians are wide- 
awake and enthusiastic we shall turn such 
statements to good account. 


Each and every one of us is enthusiastic, 
for at least part of our time, over this ques- 
tion of training, and if routine were willing, 
we should be enthusiastic all of the time. 
Since, however, we shall have routine with 
us as long as we have libraries, I wonder if 
we cannot reduce it to more and more of a 
minimum through speedier methods of 
handling it on the one hand, and by throw- 
ing it back to second place, occasionally, on 
the other. 


I realize full well how much easier it is 
to stand up before a group of persons and 
say all this than it is to practice the theory 
for the space of one day, and in this connec- 
tion I will tell you my experience last fall 
with this very problem. I had thoroughly 
made up my mind on returnnig to my li- 
brary after summer vacation that I would 
not let routine possess me. Well, school had 
only been in session a few days when a 
large order of new books arrived; I picked 
out such ones from among them as I knew 











would be called for at once, and then I con- 
signed the rest to my closet, putting the 
overflow on the floor of the same. Every 
time I went to the closet (which was often) 
I had physical evidence of this work await- 
ing me. Meanwhile I fortified myself with 
a slogan which I culled from a sermon. The 
quotation was from Emerson and ran some- 
thing like this, “Recognize your worth and 
keep little things under your feet.” This I 
interpreted for my own special problem in 
hand as meaning that I was to recognize my 
teaching worth and routine was to be “little 
things.” Well, weeks went by and found 
me still fighting away all “immediate 
things” in the shape of routine, and where 
they had to be done, dispatching them with 
all the speed that my skill could command. 
Finally one day I went in great haste to 
this “chamber of horrors” to extricate a 
much needed pamphlet from a box which 
was hidden back of this pile of new books, 
and as I reached for it the books fell over 
in a heap on top of my feet. My oft repeat- 
ed motto came to my lips, but this time with 
a new version, “Recognize your worth and 
you will have little things constantly under- 
foot.” 

I give this in detail because I am sure 
that, like David, we can none of us hope to 
remain on ideal summits very long, yet we 
must not be discouraged, but rather must 
we be thankful that we have flashes of spir- 
itual exaltation and can triumph, now and 
then, over the dead level of our routine- 
bound days. 

Two forces there are which had militated 
against the success of this program, both of 
which are within the power of the librarian 
to change if she will, I think. First there is 
what Hall-Quest calls “stubborn commun- 
ity loyalty to traditional subjects.” This 
is evidenced in the argument so prevalent 
among school men of “Over-crowded curricu- 
lums.” The other is the modesty (or timid- 
ity) on the part of the librarian herself. 
The first “redoubt” can be taken if the 
librarian will but call to her aid the oft used 
ammunition known as “continuous articu- 
lation.” We are all of us familiar with this 
form of attack in the hands of book agents, 
and indeed I often wonder how many sub- 
jects on the present day curriculum owe 
their place to the verbal endurance of their 
advocate whose arguments became so tire- 
some to the powers-that-be that in sheer 
desperation they yielded to the former’s de- 
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mands. Of course the curriculum subject 
which found its way on the program through 
such a method has in every case more than 
justified the means employed in getting jt 
there, and so indeed would library training, 

As to the timidity or modesty of the |j. 
brarian we all plead guilty to this charge 
in a more or less degree. We have long 
since lost all doubt of the value of library 
courses incorporated in the program, but 
somehow we hesitate to use our talking 
points constantly enough. The first thing 
to do in pushing anything, whether it be q 
commercial commodity or a course of study 
is for the “agent” to talk it with every 
breath he breathes until the public finally js 
convinced that the thing is (as the agent 
insists upon assuring us) “a response to a 
long felt want.” Too often, however, our 
position with regard to library training js 
very like that of a little lady who because 
of financial reverses resolved to bake bread 
and sell it on the street. When the bread 
came from her oven it proved to be most 
excellent and she started out with her bas- 
ket on her arm. At this point her courage 
failed her and so she lowered her voice to 
almost a whisper as she called out “Bread 
for sale, bread for sale” and then she whis- 
pered back of her hand, “Goodness, I hope 
no one hears me.” 

In our school I have found one or two 
teachers who have cooperated with me most 
splendidly in introducing the work and in 
each case it has been an instructor who 
had had some sort of library training in his 
university days. 

Teachers can be excellent boosters in this 
work, for once they are won over to the 
conviction that the work is needed to be 
taught they can bring all their influence as 
instructors to bear upon it and the results 
are bound to be good. Their influence is 
more far reaching than is that of the school 
librarian for the teachers have the students 
for longer periods of time; they have the 
crediting of work and so have the means of 
incorporating library instruction into theif 
daily work and of examining the students 
on library knowledge. I remember reading 
of a remark which Mr. Wanamaker once 
made to a group of religious instructors 
who were planning ways and means of gét- 
ting persons into the church. Mr. Wana 
maker said, “Convert a man and you have 
added one to your congregation, but get 4 
boy into the church and you have converted 
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a multiplication table.” I feel much this 
way with regard to our winning over teach- 
ers who control the activities of school chil- 
dren to this library training. 

And now as to the actual work being car- 
ried on in the various school libraries. I 
will not take time to enumerate them all, 
but they vary from lectures given to all stu- 
dents in Chapel time in all state teachers’ 
colleges to an elaborate course in library ad- 
ministration and organization which has 
found a place on the summer curriculum of 
one teachers’ college, at least. In addition 
I should like to mention an interesting 
course which is at present being given at 
Carleton College by Miss Penrose and which 
is planned in our normal school for next 
term, also. This is a course to be known 
as a “How to study” course, and in it are 
incorporated lessons on the use of books 
and libraries which take a logical place in 
the technique of study lessons. This course, 
at Duluth Normal is to be given merely as 
an introduction to the regular subjects and 
occupies one week of the regular course. 
Half of the lessons are to be given by the 
librarian and the other half by the history 
instructor. 

It seems to me that such a course will 
find its way into the curriculum with less 
opposition or disturbance to the formal sub- 
jects than will any other plan I know of. 
More than this it will motivate library les- 
sons coming as they do as a preliminary 
to the regular lessons, and furthermore it 
offers regular laboratory work through the 
natural channels of class-room assignments 
without the use of hypothetical questions 
which always add an unnecessary amount of 
wear and tear upon library tools. 


BUSINESS BOOKS FOR BUSINESS MEN 
by 
Mrs. Gerhard Dietrichson, Librarian, 


Business and Municipal Branch of the 
Minneapolis Public Library. 


My introduction to library work was as 
librarian of the public library of a town 
of 16,000 in North Central Wisconsin. It 
was a prosperous town with much local 
pride and a well established opinion that it 
was progressive. And I thought that they 
had a progressive librarian. Among my li- 
brary board members were a banker, an in- 
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surance agent, and the head of a large lum- 
ber manufacturing firm. Did the banker 
suggest that we put in several good books 
on finance? He did not. When he was go- 
ing on a lengthy business trip he asked me 
to pick out for him a good book of fiction 
to help pass the time pleasantly. Was the 
lumber manufacturer anxious to have his 
men get ideas for advertising or accounting 
or salesmanship? No, indeed, it never en- 
tered his mind that that might be a func- 
tion of the library. In the days before he 
became so absorbed in business he had read 
some of Walt Whitman and that was his 
point of contact with the contents of the 
library. And was I exercised because these 
men, having closer connection with the li- 
brary than any other business men of the 
city, thought of the library as existing for 
the benefit only of their school children and 
club wives? I cannot remember that I 
was. I was rather busy with the children 
and wives. But that was back in 1910. The 
Newark library was just establishing its 
business branch in the downtown district, 
which was to direct the attention of the li- 
brary world to the possibilities of service 
and success in supplying the needs of the 
business man. Business literature was just 
beginning the astonishing increase it has 
shown during the past decade. We can 
searcely pick up a magazine or open our 
mail today without meeting notices of books 
which promise to give us first class memor- 
ies over night, make us effective public 
speakers in two lessons and double our sal- 
aries in a fortnight, if we will only send 
$5.00 and get the magic books. One of the 
chief services of the public library is to 
help separate the wheat from the chaff and 
there is obviously a chance here. This ad- 
vertising, however, has had its effect in mak- 
ing the young man ask for business litera- 
ture. They are the borrowers of the busi- 
ness books but the older men are quite will- 
ing they shall read since it makes them of 
greater value to the firm and some firms 
even have on their application blanks such 
questions as: “What books have you read 
during the past year?” “What periodicals 
do you read regularly?” Libraries, if they 
are to keep up with the procession, can no 
longer neglect father and elder brother and 
most libraries are making sincere and suc- 
cessful efforts to maintain their proper place 
rather in advance of the procession, helping 
to inform the business man on the material 



















which will help him, as well as to meet the 


will help you to see whether you are having 
demand for it as it comes. 


an increased use of this material, it shows 
you where you need to add to it when yoy 
were unable to answer a question and is one 
good basis of publicity. To be able to Say 
“Our library is answering questions like 
these, are you not meeting similar ones?” jg | 
one of the most effective ways of suggest. 
ing to the business men how they may use 
the library. Following are some typical 


Not even all large libraries need or can 
afford a separate business branch. That 
depends largely on whether the public li- 
brary is conveniently located in the busi- 
ness section of the city. As far as I know 
Newark, Rochester, N. Y., Toledo, Indiana- 
polis, and Minneapolis are the only librar- 
ies having such separate branches. The . : ; 
other libraries, however, are doing the work | ‘WeStions asked in our library: 
in special departments or collections. In 1. Income tax on corporations. 
Boston this summer, I found the Boston 2. Members of the legislature elected. 
Public Library with a big sign “Informa- 3. Growth and extent of jurisdiction of 





tion Bureau” right off its main entrance. 


It proved to be a collection of books in a 


room off the librarian’s office in special 


charge of the assistant librarian got to- 


gether to meet the increasing need of satis- 
fying the questions from the business men 
and men in public service. 


Business firms that can afford it are put- 
ting in their own special libraries—the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York has a collec- 
tion of 20,000 books and 400,000 pamphlets, 
—the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., J. P. 
Morgan Co., U. S. Rubber Co., Firestone 
Tire Co., and Byllesby Co. have large li- 
braries with a trained staff. Several compa- 
nies in St. Paul and Minneapolis have the 


Public Utility Commissions in states. 

4. Reconstruction as related to agricul. 
ture. 

5. Headquarters of Twin City and Lake 
Superior Railroad Company. 

6. Increase in cost of living and in wages 
since war. 

7. List of commercial organizations in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota. 

8. Quotation of Great Northern pre- 
ferred stock for August 13, 1917. 

9. Where do you pay taxes on land in 
T. 26, R. 6 Manitoba. 

10. With whom are bonds for collections 
agencies filed. 

11. List of office buildings in Chicago. 


beginnings at least of special libraries, but 12. Number of state and national banks a 
so far none have reached the point of wis- | in Minnesota—their capital, surplus and de- " 
dom to engage trained librarians, to make j posits. . 
them effective. From our point of view this 13. Inheritance tax law which would ap- i 
is “Hamlet with Hamlet left out.” But you | ply to a man’s estate, who died in Novem- al 
and I are not chiefly interested in what a | ber, 1916. " 
library the size of Boston can do or what II. Have all the live material possible e 
an institution with the wealth of the Na- and put in shape for quick service. The i 
tional City Bank — afford. We are inter- business books you buy will be expensive of 
ested in what libraries in the smaller towns | .. 4 general thing. In the suggested list of th 
with limited appropriations can do to serve the fifty first books to buy I have not con- . 
their business men. There are three things sidered price first except where values were a 
T wish to emphasize. about equal. Nobody wants a pretty good Fj 

I. Get interested in it yourself. The art- | egg, and neither does a business man want a - 
ist sees the beauties of Yellowstone Park, | pretty reliable business book. I would rath- sil 
the business man the possibilities in its wa- | er have one first class book for my business mai 
ter power. We find pretty much what we | library, though expensive, than half a dozen ev 
look for. If you have a constant aim in | second class, which cost the same amount of bu 
mind to make the library serve the men of | money. But you do not have to have a large 


your community you will find material in 
almost everything you pick up and oppor- 
tunities to use it in every contact you make. 
Measure the growth of your success and it 
will be an incentive to greater effort. For 
a time at least keep a list of questions asked 
along this line and material asked for. It 
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appropriation. You can have a real busi- 
ness department in your library with a fifty 
cent World almanac and the documents and 
other free material available plus an inter- 
ested librarian. Then of course the more 
other material you can afford to buy the 
better. 
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The material groups itself into seven 

classes. 

a. The most valuable source of free ma- 
terial is the public documents, national and 
state. You can get such material as this in 
documents: 

Accounting records for cooperative cream- 

eries. 

How lumber is graded. 

Plans for community buildings. 

State trees. 

Bookkeeping for grain elevators. 

Report of marine commerce of Duluth and 
Superior. 

Commercial travellers guide to Latin 
America. 

By-products of the lumber industry. 

Compilation of state banking laws. 

State labor laws. 

Workmen’s compensation law. 

Special reports of our state agriculture 
department on prices of fuel, building 
material, milk and so forth. 

Latest report of state tax commission. 

Minnesota by counties—Bulletin pub- 
lished by the State immigration com- 
mission. 

We can all of us and many do no doubt 
obtain these documents. The part which 
needs to be emphasized here is putting the 
material into shape for quick service. An 
average document collection in an average 
library deserves the term newspaper offices 
apply to their collections of material—“the 
morgue.” 

b. The next important group of free ma- 
terial is in the shape of pamphlets and re- 
ports. The Public Affairs Information Ser- 
vice is invaluable in keeping in touch with 
these as published. A bulletin is published 
each week with bi-monthly, quarterly and 
annual cumulations. It is expensive, $100. 
Five copies of each bulletin come with each 
subscription, however, and it might be pos- 
sible to arrange through the Library Com- 
mission one subscription for 5 libraries or 
even ten if two libraries could share each 
bulletin. Such pamphlets as these are avail- 
able free or for very little cost. 

National automobile chamber of com- 
merce. Facts and figures of the auto- 
mobile industry. 

Lauck. Relation between wages and in- 
creased cost of living. 

N. Y. National bank of commerce. Fed- 
eral reserve act . . 


. amended to date. 
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National City bank. Trade acceptances. 
Cleveland chamber of commerce. Em- 
ploye’s incentive plans in Cleveland. 


c. Reference books. You will notice on 
the list that three of the first dozen refer- 
ence books recommended are documents and 
free. There will be much other free mate- 
rial which you will wish to keep for refer- 
ence for your business collections—for ex- 
ample the census bulletins as being pub- 
lished now. Some of the other books you no 
doubt already have in your general collec- 
tion. Where you have a small amount to 
spend for your business collection I would 
begin by buying first several reference 
books. A Minnesota gazetteer ought to 
serve practically every business man of the 
town while a circulating book on banking 
would have a limited appeal. 


d. Directories. If you cannot afford to 
buy the city directories of Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, at least get their telephone direc- 
tories. Other directories which I would add 
to my first buy if possible would be that of 
Duluth (the libraries in that section probab- 
ly should buy it first), and next the state 
gazetteers of neighboring states, North and 
South Dakota, Wisconsin, lowa and Mon- 
tana. In our Minneapolis Business Library 
we have a system of exchange with other 
cities for their next to the last city direc- 
tory. We get ours by asking our business 
men to give us their 1920 directory as soon 
as the 1921 is published. Our telephone com- 
pany gives us 50 directories of one issue a 
year for exchange with cities who do not 
wish to exchange city directories. It took 
some powers of persuasion with the Tele- 
phone Co. the first time but it has come to 
be rather a habit with them now. 

I have included in my list the most used 
special directory we have, Thomas’ directory 
of manufacturers. There are many other 
special directories of great value one could 
buy as you are able to increase your collec- 
tion—such as Rand McNally’s bank direc- 
tory, Martindale’s law directory, Ayer’s 
newspaper annual, Poor’s manual of cor- 
porations, etc. 


e. Magazines for the business man. 
These might well be the subject of a whole 
paper of this length. I can only mention 
two or three periodicals published by the 
Government which we may all have free and 
which contain much material of value to the 
business man. The “Monthly Review of la- 








bor statistics” contains the most reliable 
material on labor conditions, wages and cost 
of living available. The “Weekly and 
Monthly summaries of commerce” are valu- 
able up-to-date supplements to the “Statis- 
tical abstract” I have included in the list 
of the most valuable reference books. Mr. 
Hoover has now started a new and very 
timely periodical, “The monthly survey of 
business conditions” which contains most 
valuable material for all types of business 
men. 

f. Maps. These constitute the most fas- 
cinating type of material in the business li- 
brary collection. Many of them may be ob- 
tained free or for small amounts, for ex- 
ample there is a soil map of Minnesota in 
three sections, which may be obtained from 
our University library with the report on 
each section for 25c a section or 75c for the 
whole map. That is one of the most used 
maps in our library. This summer we ob- 
tained from a Duluth firm a fine canoe map 
of the Minnesota-Canada boundary region 
on condition only that we display it. We 
put it in our large front window (where we 
nearly always have some map) and if half 
the people who asked about it sent in orders 
for it the company made a large profit on 
its gift. There are departments of every 
state government which publish maps,—the 
railroad commission, the highway depart- 
ments, the mines bureaus. Our U. S. Geo- 
logical survey, soils bureau and other de- 
partments, such associations as the Ameri- 
can highway association, which publishes 
maps of the transcontinental highways, and 
our Minnesota 10,000 lakes association which 
maps Minnesota’s attractions,—all these 
sources may be written to from time to time 
with requests for new maps published. You 
can obtain from Wilson Co. for 75c a pam- 
phlet on “Maps, atlases and geographical 
publications” prepared by the Newark Busi- 
ness Branch, which explains details of the 
care of maps. 


g. Circulating books. The first forty or 
so books in the following list are as I have 
said a suggested list for a library beginning 
a business collection to buy. There is a list of 
500 business books prepared by Ethel Cle- 
land, Librarian of the Indianapolis Business 
Branch, which has been published by the A. 
L. A. and may be had free. It is well worth 
while for every library to have a copy of 
this list. It has been carefully selected and 
annotated. Most of the books on the list 
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which were published previous to 1919 are 
annotated in this book. 

In the list of “First fifty business books 
to buy” I have selected those which have had 
the most constant demand in our library and 
which seemed most suited to use in the type 
of business found in the smaller as well as 
the larger towns. I found in making this 
list that the difficulty of selection increases 
inversely as the nth power of the number 
to be selected. 


The third point we must keep in mind if 
we are to make our libraries serve the busi- 
ness men is 


III. We must bring men and materials to- 
gether. In their own language “We must 
sell our library resources” to them. Collect 
all this material in a little corner some- 
where—call it your business collection and 
label it large. One great advantage of es- 
tablishing a business branch is the adver- 
tising you get out of doing a rather unusual 
thing. Then men do not like to feel and 
appear helpless and much prefer being able 
to go right to the shelves and help then- 
selves. It pays to make it easy for them 
to do this. 


2. In a smaller town especially you can 
make personal contacts—send postal cards 
to people who should be interested when 
you get some new material or talk to them 
when you have an opportunity. “Let us keep 
you posted” cards with a list of subjects 
for the borrower to check and then give 
his name and address will help furnish mail- 
ing lists in the larger towns. 


3. One of your most valuable allies in es- 
tablishing and advertising your business col- 
lection should be your commercial club. | 
tried to look up the possibilities of all of you 
having commercial clubs in your towns and 
as far as I could learn more towns had 
commercial clubs than libraries. If they 
publish a bulletin, shower them with short 
and snappy items to publish on some service 
your library is prepared to render. One of 
the vice presidents of our civic and com- 
merce association put this item in the house 
organ published by his company. 

“508 Second Avenue South” 

“Do you realize that at this address you 
can secure the information that you are 
looking for? It is so. 

There is no factor more important to the 


progressive business man than the Business 
and Municipal Branch of the Minneapolis 
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Public Library. Just think of being able to 
locate anyone in the United States. Whew! 
Makes you sit up and take notice. 

This Branch Library has directories—not 
moss-covered antiques—but real, live, up- 
to-the-minute directories of all the larger 
cities in the country. And that isn’t all— 
this Knowledge Storehouse will furnish you 
with data via the telephone, will allow your 
stenographer the use of a typewriter in 
compiling lists at the library; will loan you 
new books on accounting, management, cost- 
finding, salesmanship, advertising—any- 
thing—everything.” 

This was done unsolicited by us and iS an 
example of the sort of thing your commer- 
cial club can publish for you. 

4, Your local papers are of course an- 
other means of advertising and you are 
without doubt already using them. 

5. Then a scheme which I saw work ex- 
tremely well for a library which was not 
right on Main Street was to borrow a va- 
cant store window of the owner of the build- 
ing and put in an exhibit right where they 
could not help seeing it. Use signs freely 
and the most effective material you have. 
From my experience I will say that business 
men like an interesting map or chart of fig- 
ures that mean something better than an 
artistic poster with a list of books such as 
we usually affect in our libraries. Then 
show the books themselves. 

6. Make known your ability and willing- 
ness to give ready reference answers to 
questions over the telephone. At least one- 
third of our questions come in that way. 

I have tried to make three points. To 
make your library serve successfully the 
business men, get so interested yourself 
that you make the most of your resources, 
then collect the best available material and 
put it in shape for ready, quick use and last 
sell your business collection to the business 
men. 


FIRST FIFTY BUSINESS BOOKS 
TO BUY 
— 
General— 


Bogart, E. L. Business economics. 1915. 
LaSalle. $2.00. 

Brooks, J. G. Labor’s challenge to the 
social order. 1920. Macmillan. $1.75. 

Conyngton, T. & Smith, EB. A. Business 
law. 1918. Ronald. $4.00. 
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Lewis, E. S. Getting the most out of busi- 
ness. 6th ed. 1919. Ronald. $2.50. 


Advertising— 


Scott, W. D. Psychology of advertising. 
1921. Small. $3.50. 

Tipper, H. & others. Advertising, its 
principles and practice. 2nd ed. 1919. 
Ronald. $6.00. 


Bookkeeping, etc.— 


Bennet, R. J. Corporation accounting. 
1916. Ronald. $3.00. 

Kester, R. B. Accounting, theory and 
practice. 1919. 2v. Ronald. $5.00. 
Klein, J. J. Bookkeeping and accounting. 

1918. Appleton. $2.50. 
Montgomery, R. H. Auditing, theory and 
practice. 2nd ed. 1919. Ronald. $6.00. 


Finance— 


Chamberlain, L. Principles of bond in- 
vestment. 4th ed. 1913. Holt. $5.00. 
Escher, F. Foreign exchange explained. 

7th ed. 1917. Macmillan. $1.25. 
Kniffin, W. H. Practical work of a bank. 
4th ed. 1919. Bankers Pub. Co. $5.00. 
Moulton, H. G. Financial organization of 
society. 1921. Univ. of Chic. $4.00. 
Pierce, F. Human side of business. 
1917. Pierce. $2.00. 


Office Practice— 


Clapp, J. M. Talking business. 1920. 
Ronald. $4.00. 

Galloway, L. Office management. 1918. 
Ronald. $6.00. 

Gardner, E. H. Effective business let- 
ters. Ronald. 1915. $2.00. 

Hudders, E. R. Indexing and filing. 1916. 
Ronald. $3.00. 

Lee, J. M. ed. Business writing. 1920. 
Ronald. $4.00. 


Organization and Management— 


Conyngton, T. Corporate organization 
and management. 1917. Ronald. $4.00. 

Gowin, E. B. Executive and his control 
of men. 1915. Macmillan. $1.50. 

Kelly, R. W. Hiring the worker. 1918. 
Engineering magazine. $3.00. 

Lough, W. Business finance. 1918. 
Ronald. $4.00. 

Taylor, F. W. Principles of scientific 
management. 1911. Harper. $2.00. 


Psychology and Character— 


Allen, I. R. Personal efficiency. 1915. 
LaSalle. $2.50. 











Marden, O. S. Exceptional employee. 
1913. Crowell. $1.00. 

Swift, BE. J. Psychology and the day’s 
work. 1918. Scribner. $2.00. 

Retail Trade— 

Department store merchandise manuals. 
1917. 10v. Ronald. $1.50 each. 

Gardner, E. H. New collection methods. 
1918. Ronald. $4.00. 

Nystrom, P. H. Retail selling and store 
management. 1914. Appleton. $1.75. 

Whitehead, H. Dawson Black, retail 
merchant... 1918. Page. $1.25. 
Principles of salesmanship. 1917. 


Ronald. $2.50. 


Special Lines— 
Britigan, W. H. ed. Practical real estate 


methods. 1909. Y. M. C. A. of N. Y. $2. 
Huebner, S S. Life insurance. 1915. 
Appleton. $2.25. 
Property insurance. 1911. Appleton. 
$2.25. 
Southern Pine Association. Selling lum- 
ber. 1914. So. Pine Ass’n. $2.50. 
Reference— 


Chicago telephone directory. 2v. (class- 
ified and unclassified) 1921. Chicago 
Telephone Co. $2.00. 


Commercial atlas. 1921. 
$30.00. 


Minneapolis City Directory. 
Directory Co. $10.00. 


Minnesota Secretary of State. 
tive manual. 1921. State. 


Minnesota Gazetteer. 1920. 

Minn. legislature. Minn. statutes. 6v. 
1913-21. West and the State. $11.40. 

St. Paul City Directory. 1921. Polk. $12. 

Statesmen’s yearbook. 1921. Macmillan. 
$6.38. 

Thomas. 
facturers. 
$12.50. 

U. S. Commerce Dept. Statistical 
stract. 1920. Govt. Free. 

U. S. Congress. Congressional directory. 
67 Cong. 1921. Govt. Free. 

U. S. Post Office Dept. Official postal 
guide. 1921. Govt. $1.00. 

1921. New York World. 


Rand McNally. 
1921. Mpls. 
Legisla- 


Free. 
Polk. $8.00. 


Register of American Manu- 
1921. Thomas Publ. Co. 


ab- 


World Almanac. 
$0.50. 
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OLD FRIENDS IN NEW DRESSES 


Better Editions of Standards on Required 
Reading Lists 


By Claire Nolte, Children’s Librarian, 
Virginia Public Library 

Required reading lists! Doesn’t the very 
sound of the words send you into an almost 
hopeless state of dejection? Right now, | 
wager you are wondering why I have to 
remind you of that nuisance when yoy 
thought you had left it behind you for a few 
days at least. It is a nuisance, we must all 
admit, even while we declare in the same 
breath that prescribed reading in connection 
with English work is a very fine thing for 
older children. What is it then that creates 
within us such an intense dislike for these 
lists and brings about such a paradoxical 
state of mind that we must praise them even 
while we condemn? Let us study the ques- 
tion seriously for a few minutes and see if 
we cannot discover why we do not welcome 
required reading lists instead of dreading to 
have them make their appearance each year. 

Most High School lists prepared for out- 
side reading work in English contain some 
of the same titles. If each of us today had 
brought with us a copy of our Freshman- 
Sophomore lists and we were to compare all 
of them, I think I should be safe in saying 
that on each list there would be at least 
twenty identical books, old standbys that 
every one who is to consider himself well 
read must be familiar with. We should be 
sure to find Kenilworth, one or more of 
Stevenson’s and Cooper’s simpler novels, 
probably The Last of the Mohicans, Treas- 
ure Island, and Black Arrow; Blackmore’s 
Lorna Doone; the inevitable Tales from 
Shakespeare and Little Women; The Prince 
and the Pauper, of course; very likely Dick- 
ens’ David Copperfield and The Christmas 
Carol; and so on down the line of the clas- 
sics. To these are added numerous other 
titles of varying degrees of merit. Perhaps 
The Secret Garden, When Patty went to 
College, Isabel Carleton’s year—oh, I might 
go on indefinitely descending gradually far- 
ther and farther down the scale. But it is 
not my purpose this afternoon to discuss 
which books should be put on high school 
reading lists. The question is; how can we 
get the books read which we feel should be 
read rather than those of only ephemeral 
value which the high school boys and girls 
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seem determined to read to the exclusion of 
all others. 

Each year, in our library at least, it is a 
repetition of the same process; lists are sent 
out and posted and the struggle begins. The 
same books are always called for, and if 
Master Skylark, Mrs. Wiggs, or The Story 
of a Bad Boy aren’t in (and of course they 
never are) the girl (for girls seem to be the 
worst offenders in this respect) goes away 
pookless and probably tells her teacher that 
there wasn’t a single book on the list in, 
while Black Arrow, Lorna Doone, and The 
Tale of Two Cities, those treasure houses 
of delight, stand patiently in their places 
awaiting the recognition that never comes. 
In vain do we attempt to thrust one of the 
really good books on the list upon the youth- 
ful applicant, for naught do we set forth the 
merits of said book and assure the student 
that it is something well worth one’s time 
reading; the volume is cast aside for some- 
thing in lighter vein. 


Upon whom shall be placed the blame for 
such a state of affairs? Upon the high 
school student for not listening to the ad- 
vice of his elders? Perhaps. But that will 
do little toward getting our books read. We 
are apt to forget that high school students 
are not mature men and women and have 
not yet developed the faculty of forming 
judgments for themselves. They are at 
that extremely difficult age when they need 
advice most but are unwilling to accept it. 
If we cannot reach them through admoni- 
tions and arguments we must try another 
source, 


I am inclined to lay the blame more upon 
ourselves than upon the students. Those 
of you who have not been in the habit of 
keeping the required reading books on a 
shelf by themselves, try assembling them 
some day and see on the whole what a dingy 
array you have. Put yourself in the high 
school student’s place. Would you be over- 
joyed at the sight before you?—a dilapi- 
dated bulky David Copperfield that looks as 
old as the library itself; a Ramona in a gay 
red cover to be sure, but with print so fine 
that the mere thought of reading through 
it is a nightmare; an Ivanhoe with a por- 
trait of Scott as its only illustration, the 
lines numbered, and footnotes and comments 
reminding you most disagreeably of Cae- 
sar. Even Kidnapped, whose title sounds 
most alluring, is repelling in its physical 
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makeup and does not invite one to its peru- 
sal. The Eclectic School of Classics in the 
collection are quite conspicuous, well bound, 
durable, but horribly unattractive. There is 
a Franklin’s Autobiography bound in drab 
gray whose very appearance seems to shout 
“Keep Away” before one ever investigates 
its contents. Not a very enticing array of 
the books which we are anxious to have the 
boys and girls read. 


Having agreed, then, that the blame lies 
more with us than with the student, it is 
naturally our task to see that the matter is 
remedied. How are we to do it? To me 
there seems to be but one solution to the 
problem and it is the solution we are try- 
ing in our library this year, namely: pur- 
chasing the most attractive editions obtain- 
able of the classics, which are included on 
the high school reading lists. Unfortunate- 
ly there are not many classics which can be 
procured in really artistic and readable form 
for young people, but gradually the illus- 
trators of juvenile literature, such as Max- 
field Parrish, Jessie Wilcox Smith, Wyeth 
and Rackham are turning their attention to- 
ward this type of book, with some very ad- 
mirable results. 


The series illustrated by N. C. Wyeth, put 
out by Scribners is perhaps the most satis- 
factory for our needs, as the books included 
are most attractive without being unduly 
high in price. The black bindings with the 
vividly colored picture on the front cover of 
each, present a most striking and inviting 
appearance. What boy could resist the three 
pirates with their guns and swords and 
blood curdling countenances adorning Treas- 
ure Island, or the lone Indian on the Last 
of the Mohicans? Each one of the books 
in the series has decorative end papers both 
front and back depicting scenes from the 
story. The print is very clear and readable 
and the margins are sufficiently wide to 
make the books appear of the lighter varie- 
ty. The illustrations, of which there is a 
generous supply, are filled with action so 
that they should appeal to young people. 

Another relatively low priced series is the 
Windermere edition illustrated by Milo Win- 
ter and published by Rand, McNally and 
Company. You are probably all familiar 
with these books in green pebbled covers. 
To me they are not quite as attractive as 
the above mentioned group but the print is 
good, the margins wide and the colored il- 
































































lustrations very satisfactory. The Wonder 
Book, Tanglewood Tales, and Treasure Is- 
land are the titles from the series apt to 
be found on high school lists. 


I think that I can safely say without ex- 
aggeration, that the popularity of Ramona 
has increased 50 per cent since we pur- 
chased the new edition. It is larger than 
the one in the red cover and so should pre- 
sent a more formidable appearance, but 
somehow in its new tan dress it seems to 
have gained prestige and popularity. The 
photographs of actual scenes in the story 
used as illustrations are most fascinating 
and interesting. When I first picked up the 
book I was tempted to sit down and re-read 
it then and there, and what a relief it 
would have been not to have to struggle 
through closely printed pages as was neces- 
sary in the old edition. 


While Arthur Rackham has often been 
criticized as an illustrator for younger chil- 
dren, those of us who are familiar with 
Dickens’ Christmas Carol containing his il- 
lustrations must agree that it is a most 
charming volume and not at all too gruesome 
for children of high school age. From its 
lavendar holly-bedecked cover to its last 
illustration it is inviting in every detail and 
no one could resist it who came across it 
on a library shelf. Our copy is in circula- 
tion constantly. 


A new book which has proved most wel- 
come is the Bradley edition of Lorna Doone, 
abridged by C. S. Bailey and illustrated by 
Harold Brett. In size and physical make- 
up it reminds one a great deal of the En- 
right Hans Brinker, with its light binding, 
large type and margins. The picture of 
Lorna on the front cover is so wistful and 
appealing it is hard to resist. Lorna Doone 
was never a great favorite with our boys 
and girls, but I have noticed with great 
satisfaction that since our new edition has 
been put on the shelves it is always in great 
demand. 


I might go on and mention each book on 
the list, but I can hear some of you mum- 
bling under your breath, “What you have 
suggested may be all right for Range li- 
braries which have more money to spend for 
books than we do, however we could not af- 
ford to spend three and four dollars for one 
book. It must be admitted that these books 
are expensive, but why not look upon them 
as an economical extravagance? If we ac- 
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knowledge that it is these classics that we 
are striving to have read, we should then 
be willing to make some sacrifice to get 
them read. Fewer copies of Grandpa’s Little 
Girls or Mark Tidd will supply the deficiency 
of funds, if not just leave Augusta Seaman 
and Altsheler off of the book order for a few 
times and substitute a Treasure Island, 
Black Arrow or Last of the Mohicans illus- 
trated by Wyeth. The satisfaction you get 
out of having these titles read will be most 
gratifying and the children will be just 
as well off with fewer thrillers and mystery 
stories. 


OLD FRIENDS IN NEW DRESSES 
Attractively illustrated editions of 
classics usually found on high school read- 
ing lists. 
Alcott, L. M. Little Women. 


Illus. by J. W. Smith. Little. $3.00. 
Illus. by A. B. Stephens. Little. $2.75. 


Blackmore, R. D. Lorna Doone. 


Illus. by H. M. Grose. (Rittenhouse 
classics) Jacobs. $2.00. 

Illus. by Harold Brett. (Abridged by C. 
S. Bailey) Bradley. $3.50. 

Illus. by Gordon Browne. Winston. $2.50. 


Bronte, Charlotte. Jane Eyre. 
Illus. by Monro Orr. Dodd. $3.00. 


Clemens, S. L. Prince and the pauper. 
Illus. by Franklin Booth. Harper. $2.50. 


Cooper, J. F. Last of the Mohicans. 


Illus. by N. C. Wyeth. Scribner. $3.50. 
Illus. by FE. B. Smith. Holt. $1.90. 


Dana, R. H., Jr. Two years before the mast. 
Illus. with photographs. (Luxembourg 
illus. library) Crowell. $2.50. 


Dickens, Charles, Christmas carol. 
Illus. by Arthur Rackham. Lippincott. 


$1.50. 
Illus. by A. I. Keller. McKay. $200. 


Dickens, Charles. David Copperfield. 
Illus. by G. D. Hammond. Dodd. $3.50. 
Illus. by Phiz. (Rittenhouse classics) 

Jacobs. $2.50. 
Illus. by Frank Reynolds. Doran. $5.00. 

Dickens, Charles. Tale of two cities. 
Illus. by Harvey Dunn. Cosmopolitan. 

$3.50. 




















Three musketeers. 
(Abridged by C. 
$3.00. 

Jacobs. 


Dumas, Alexander. 
Illus. by Harold Brett. 
S. Bailey) Bradley. 
Rittenhouse ‘classics. $2.50. 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel. Tanglewood tales. 
Illus. by V. F. Sterrett. Penn. $5.00. 
illus. by Milo Winter. (Windermere ed.) 
Rand. $2.00. 
lllus. by G. Soper. 


Hawthorne, Nathaniel. Wonder book. 
Illus. by L. F. Perkins. Stokes. $1.20. 
Illus. by Milo Winter. (Windermere ed.) 

Rand. $2.00. 


Crowell. $1.35. 


Illus. by Maxfield Parrish (includes 
Tanglewood tales). Duffield. $3.50. 
Jackson, Mrs. H. H. Ramona, 
Illus. from photographs. Little. $4.00. 


Kingsley, Charles. Westward Ho! 

Illus. by N. C. Wyeth. Scribner. $3.50. 
Kipling, Rudyard. Jungle book. 

Illus. by M. & E. Detmold. Century. $2.50. 


Puck of Pook’s hill. 
Doubleday. 


Kipling, Rudyard. 
Illus. by Arthur Rackham, 
$1.35. 


Charles and from 


Lamb, Mary. Tales 


Shakespeare. 


Illus. by Louis Rhead. Harper. $1.75. 
Illus. by G. D. Hammond. Crowell. $2.50. 


Illus. by famous artists. Doran. $1.50. 

Illus. by Norman Price. Scribner. $3.00. 

All Shakespeare’s tales. Tales from 
Shakespeare by Charles and Mary 


Lamb and Tales from Shakespeare by 


Winston Stokes. Stokes. $3.50. 
Scott, Sir Walter. Ivanhoe, 
Illus. by Milo Winter. Rand. $2.00. 


Illus. by E. B. Smith. Houghton. $4.00. 


Shakespeare, William. The tempest. 
Illus. by Edmund Dulac. Doran. 


Shakespeare, William. 
Illus..by W. H. Robinson. Doran. 


Stevenson, R. L. Black Arrow. 
Illus. by N. C. Wyeth. Scribner. $3.50. 


Stevenson, R. L. Kidnapped. 


Illus. by Louis Rhead. Harper. $1.75. 
Illus. by N. C. Wyeth. Scribner. $3.50. 
Illus. by R. S. Stott. McKay. $1.50. 
Illus. by M. K. Winter. Rand. $1.25. 
Illus. by E. P. Abbott. (Washington 
$1.75. 


$2.00. 


Twelfth night. 
$2.00. 


Square Classics) Jacobs. 
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Swift, Jonathan. Gulliver’s travels. 
Illus. by Louis Rhead. Library ed. $1.60. 
Harper. $1.75. 


Illus. by Willy Pogany. Macmillan. $2.50. 
Illus. by Arthur Rackham. Dutton. $3.50. 


Illus. by Maria Kirk. Lippincott. $1.50. 
Verne, Jules. Mysterious island. 
Illus. by N. C. Wyeth. Scribner. $3.50. 





RECENT BOOKS INTERESTING TO 
TEACHERS 





Compiled by 
Beatryce A. Finn, 
Librarian, High School Library, 
Hibbing, Minn. 





Clark, T. A. 
Macmillan. 


Discipline and the derelict. 
$1.50. 


Chapters on the problems of our colleges 
and high schools. Gives an understanding of 
young people to both parents and instructors. 


Clark, T. A. The high school boy and his 


problems. Macmillan. $1.20. 
Simple and readable discussions’ of the 
high school boy's life, work, books, ljeisure, 


inanners, 


Cohen, H. L. 
authors. 


ed. One-act plays by modern 
Harcourt. $2.25. 


A collection of sixteen one-act plays by as 
many authors. Each play has an introduc- 
tion which gives a sketch of the author’s life 
and a criticism of the play itself. 

The introduction includes good articles on 
the workmanship of the one-act play; theaters 


of today; new art of the theater; playmak- 

ing; theater in the school, 

Dean, E. ©. Opportunities out-of-doors. 
Harper. $1.00. 


Good description of healthy and prosperous 
out-of-doors occupations. The occupations 
described are construction, forestry, lumber- 
ing, tree surgery, rural motor express, rais- 
ing of medicinal plants, landscape gardening. 


Methods and results of 
Dutton. $5.00. 


The result of several years of investigation 
of the use of psychological tests with normal 
school children in New York City. Many 
standard physical and mental tests are de- 
scribed and pictured and the results inter- 
preted. An authoritative study expensive for 
the small library, but useful to supervising 
teachers or special students of education.— 
Bs dus Me 


Dewey, Evelyn. 
testing school children. 


Filene, Catherine. ed. Careers for women, 


Houghton. $4.00. 


A series of articles by women engaged in 
almost every conceivable activity—multi- 
graphing, medica} research, bee Keeping, ope- 
ra singing, to mention a few. Each report 
covers, where possible, a description of the 
occupation, qualifications desirable for suc- 
cess, training (often schools are named) ad- 
































































vantages and disadvantages, financial return, 
opportunities for advancement, supply and de- 
mand, and suggested reading.—A. L. A, 


Flint, L. N. The editorial. Appleton. $2.50. 


Very useful in connection with the school 
paper. The editorial column is handled from 
all points of view; but principally its ma- 
terials, purposes, organization, style, and ap- 
pearance, 


Gregory, Odin. Caius Gracchus. Boni. $2. 


A play in blank verse, iambic pentameter. 
Interesting to Latin teachers and the excep- 
tional Latin pupil in high school, 


Hall, GS. Morale. Appleton. $3.00. 


Means by morale not only a state of men- 
tal habit, but the social, economic and physi- 
eal platforms upon which a natural feeling of 
efficiency rests. The book is loosely  con- 
structed, with discussions of war morale, na- 
tional differences, social and industrial prob- 
— + peaieanetn feminism and psychology.— 
A. " ° 


Haney, J. L. English literature. Harcourt. 
$1.60. 


An al! inclusive history of English litera- 
ture to the present time. Periods well pro- 
portioned. Treats more of the literary works 
than the lives of the authors. Extensive 
bibliographies, Index, 


Hoyt, Franklin. Quicksands of youth. 
Scribner. $1.75. 


Narrative essays based upon the experi- 
ences of Judge Hoyt in the New York chil- 
dren’s court, 


Johnson, G. E. Choosing a play. Century. 
$1.25. rev. and enl. 


Of value to everyone in the community. The 
book is divided into two parts. The first 
part discusses the theater as an educational 
institution, dramatics in the high _ school, 
notes on acting, details of coaching, Part II, 
the directory contains lists and very com- 
plete bibliographies with addresses of play 
publishers and brokers, costumers, scene fur- 
nishers, etc, 


Johnson, G. E. Modern literature for oral 
interpretations. Century. $2.00. 


Miss Johnson, an instructor in public speak- 
ing at the University of Wisconsin, has col- 
lected material of modern authors which can 
be placed in the hands of students, 

The book is divided into three parts: In- 
troduction, Material for Interpretation and 
Declamatory Contests, 

Problems in the conduct of declamatory 
eontests are taken up. An excellent contest, 
bibliography and index conclude the book, 


Montague-Nathan, M. The orchestra and 
how to listen to it. Dutton. $2.00. 


A book which will prove helpful to both 
teachers and _ pupils, Orchestral groups, 
sound production, orchestral instruments and 
their sounds, the place of the conductor in 
the orchestral system are described in non- 
technica] language. Appendix includes ex- 
amples of scoring, illustrations of musical in- 
struments and the index, 


Pierce, A. E. comp. Catalog of literature 
for advisors of young women and girls. 
Wilson. $1.00. 

A very valuable bibliography, wide range 


of subjects, good annotations, often excerpts 
from Magazine reviews. 





/ 


Seymour, H. A. What music can do for 
you. Harper. $2.00. 


Truly a guide for the uninitiated. “Cultur. 
ally and ethically and from the standpoint of 
health, music is of value in every day life,” 
Well illustrated. Has chapters on music {for 
grown-ups, children, phonographs and _ piano. 
las; graded lists of teaching material ang 
phonograph records, Bibliography, 


Scholes, P. A. The listener’s guide to mu- 
sic. 3rd ed. Oxford Univ. $2.00. 


A book to help the uninitiated to appreci- 
ate music more. Discussion of theory, forms 
and orchestral instruments, simple and non- 
technical, Concert-goers’ glossary. Index, 


Shay, Frank and Loving, Pierre, ed. Fifty 
contemporary one-act plays. Stewart, $5, 


Representing seventeen countries, Some 
well known authors, others little known. 
Plays of acting value and literary merit. 
Many no longer obtainable. Interesting to 
English and dramatic teachers, 


Smith, F. R. Manners and condsct in 
schoo] and out. Allyn. $0.45. 


A short concise book on etiquette written 
by the Dean of girls in Chicago High Schools, 
Valuable to teachers and pupils. 


Whitehouse, J. H. ed. Ruskin the pro- 
phet. Dutton. $3.50. 


A memorial group of essays which inter- 
pret the many phases of Ruskin’s life. Some 
of the contributors are: Inge, Masterman, 
Masefield and Nevinson, Whitehouse, Dale, A 
source of great delight to the lover and in- 
structor of Ruskin, 


Williams, B. C. Our short story writers. 
Moffat. $2.50. 


Short biographies of: Alice Brown, James 
Branch Cabell, Dorothy Canfield, Robert W. 
Chambers, Irvin Shrewsbury Cobb, James 
Brendan Connolly, Richard Harding Davis, 
Margaret Wade Deland, Edna Ferber, Mary 
Wilkins Freeman, Hamlin Garland, William 
Sydney Porter (“O. Henry’), Joseph Herge- 
sheimer, Fannie Hurst, Jack London, James 
Brander Matthews, Melville Davisson Post, 
Mary Roberts Rinehart, Booth Tarkington, 
Edith Wharton, 





HAVE YOU READ THESE! 


Compiled by 
Lucy Lee Powell, 
Ass’t Order Department, 
Minneapolis Public Library. 





Biography. 


Agassiz, E. C. Elizabeth Cary Agassiz, by 
L. A. Paton. Houghton. $3.00. 

Aldrich, Mrs. T. B. Crowding memories. 
Houghton. $5.00. 

Booth, William. Life by Harold Begbie. 
2v. Macmillan. $10.50. 

Eden, Emily. Miss Eden’s letters; ed. by 
Violet Dickinson. Macmillan. $6.50. 
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Strachey, Lytton. Queen Victoria. Har 
court. $5.00. 


Travel. 


Chesterton, G. K. New Jerusalem. Doran. 
$3.00. 

(yriax, Tony. Among Italian peasants. 
Dutton. $5.00. 

Faris, John. On the trail of the pioneers. 
Doran. $3.50. 

Forbes, Rosita. Secret of the Sahara: 
Kufara. Doran. $5.00. 
George, W. L. Hail Columbia. 
$2.50. 

Parsons, John. Tour through Indiana in 
1840. McBride. $3.00. 


Harper. 


Poetry. 
Bunker, John. Shining fields and dark 
towers. Lane. $1.25. 
Lee, Harry. High company. Stokes. $1.50. 
Masefield, John. Enslaved. Macmillan. 
$2.50. 
Masefield, John. Right royal. Macmillan. 
$1.75. 
Richards, G. M. comp. Star points. Hough- 
ton. $1.75. 


Literature and Essays. 
Brooks, C. S. 
Univ. $2.50. 
Joseph, H. H. Book of marionettes. 
Huebsch. $65.00. 


Mackenzie, W. R. .Quest of the ballad. 
Princeton Univ. $2.00. 

Morton, J. B. Enchanter’s nightshade. 
Newton, A. E. Amenities of book collect- 
ing. Atlantic. $3.50. 


Thorndike, A. H. Literature in a changing 
age. Macmillan. $3.00. 


Fiction. 


Howells, W. D. Vacation of the Kelwyns. 
Harper. $2.00. 


Hudson, Henry, 2nd, pseud. Spendthrift 
town, Houghton. $2.26. 


Hutchinson, A. S. M. If winter eomes. 
Little. $2.00. 


Macauley, Rose. Potterism. Boni. $2.00. 
Marshall, Archibald. Hall and the grange. 
Dodd. $2.00. 

Sinclair, May. Mr. Waddington of Wyck. 
Macmillan. $2.00. 


Wharton, Edith. Age of innocence. Apple- 
ton. $2.00. 


Hints to pilgrims. Yale 
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CLARA BALDWIN RANGE LIBRARY 
CLUB 


The Clara Baldwin Range Library Club 
met in Chisholm, October 19, 1921. In an- 
swer to roll call, items on new supplies and 
records were given, followed by the usual 
book reviews. A round table discussion on 
One-act plays was led by Winifred Lewis, 
Librarian of the Chisholm High School. 

The November meeting was omitted, as 
delegates from all of the Range libraries at- 
tended the State Library Association meet- 
ing. On December 7th the meeting was held 
at Buhl, the program consisting entirely of 
book reviews. 

Hazel Laing, Secretary. 


TWIN CITY LIBRARY CLUB 


The Twin City Library Club held a brief 
business session following the dinner given 
to the members of the M. L. A. at the Wo- 
man’s City Club. Officers for the ensuing 
year were elected as follows: Miss Eliza- 
beth Robinson, St. Paul Public Library, 
President; Miss Charlotte Matson, Librarian, 
Board of Education, Minneapolis, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Miss Elizabeth K. Clark, Historical Li- 
brary, Secretary-Treasurer. 


CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 


Children’s Book Week was more general- 
ly celebrated than ever before, as indicated 
by reports from all parts of the state. The 
week was advertised and material distrib- 
uted at the annual meeting of the Minnesota 
Federation of Women’s Clubs at Owatonna 
and at the M. L. A. meeting, where it 
reached many librarians and where the ex- 
hibits of books made through the courtesy 
of the St. Paul Book & Stationery Co. at- 
tracted much interest. A list of places in 
Minnesota applying for material at Chil- 
dren’s Book Week headquarters includes 
public libraries, state teachers’ colleges, 
high, consolidated and rural schools, coun- 
ty superintendents, churches, women’s clubs, 
book-dealers and publishers. 

Many libraries held exhibits throughout 
the week, the A. L. A. list of Children’s 
Books for Christmas Gifts, and the Book- 
Shelf for Boys and Girls were distributed, 
and there were public meetings in both li- 
braries and schools. 

The Civic League at Rochester has under- 
taken to carry through a weekly program 
of better movies taken from good books and 











inaugurated the plan with a showing of the 
Lamp Lighter. Miss Baldwin of the Li- 
brary Division gave a short talk preceding 
the program and a mimeographed list of 
books prepared by the Public Library was 
distributed. Miss Baldwin also took part 
in programs given at the Pine Island Public 
Library, at the Chatfield High School under 
the auspices of the Community Club, and at 
Lewiston under the Women’s Club. 

Miss Wood spoke at a teachers’ meeting 
at Anoka arranged by the school librarian, 
Miss Hazel Roche and gave a talk on Books 
for Children at a meeting conducted by the 
Women’s Clubs at the Public Library, St. 
Cloud. 

In Little Falls, the school librarian, Miss 
Fay Cuzner and the girls in her library 
training class, cooperated with Mrs. Blanch- 
ard, the city librarian, in putting on a book 
week program. 

In Duluth, a joint committee represent- 
ing the library, public and normal school, 
boy and girl scouts and local book store had 
charge of the celebration and sponsored a 
program of story-telling by Miss Grace 
Hemingway, of the National Kindergarten 
and Elementary College, Chicago. 

The Woman’s Study Club at Mapleton 
held an open meeting at the library, when 
an exhibit of books was shown and the coun- 
tv superintendent spoke on the Relation of 
Good Books and Good Health to Education. 





AIDS FOR LIBRARIANS 


Standard Catalog Bi-monthly. The first 
number of this new aid in book selection of 
the H. W. Wilson Co. appeared in Novem- 
ber, and adds another to the long list of 
library service publications which these pro- 
gressive publishers are issuing. The list 
is prepared with the need of the really small 
library in mind—a library with a total in- 
come of a few hundred or possibly one or 
two thousand dollars a year, a book fund 
of from fifty to a few hundred dollars, open 
only a few hours during the week, and with 
an untrained librarian. The list will be is- 
sued bi-monthly cumulating with each suc- 
cessive number throughout the year, with 
the annual cumulation in July covering 
about 300 titles. Decimal classification num- 


bers, subject headings and L. C. card num- 
bers are included, and a dictionary index of 
authors, subjects and titles follows the ar- 
rangement by classes. 

The subscription price will be $1 per year, 
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with a special rate through library commis. 
sions to libraries having a book and period. 
ical fund of less than $200 a year and a to. 
tal income of less than $1,000 a year. The 
list will be sent direct to such libraries jp 
Minnesota through the Library Division jn 
place of the A. L. A. book-list. 

Many larger libraries will find the list 
useful and are recommended to subscribe 
through the H. W. Wilson Co., New York 
City. 

Books and Thrift. Thrift Week is coming 
—January 17-23. For use just before and 
during that week the A. L. A. is issuing a 
little annotated reading list entitled Books 
and Thrift by Ruth G. Nichols, Librarian, 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago. It lists 
31 books and pamphlets under the headings: 
Thrift, Household Thrift, Teaching and 
Thrift, and Special Topics (such as home 
building, wills and life insurance). One 
copy will be sent to each public library in 
the state by the Library Division, but librar- 
ies desiring quantities for distribution should 
order them direct from the American Li- 
brary Association, 78 East Washington St., 
Chicago. Prices: 6 copies, 25c; 30 copies 
$1; 100 copies $3. The National Thrift 
Week Committee, 347 Madison Ave., New 
York, will be glad to give suggestions about 
how to make the most of Thrift Week. 


Two Hundred Books for Every Day Use 
in the Hospital, compiled by Rose A. O’Con- 
nor, Hospital Librarian, Sioux City Public 
Library, will be of use to any libraries un- 
dertaking work in hospitals and would also 
help in answering the demands at the desk 
for light and cheerful reading for conva- 
lescents. The list may be obtained upon ap- 
plication to the Public Library, Sioux City, 
Ta. 


Problems in Municipal Government, a 
study outline for Women’s Clubs, prepared 
by Sophia Hall, is published by the General 
Extension Division, University of Minneso- 
ta, at 25ce. It may be either general in its 
application or adapted to the particular 
community in which the club is located, and 
is recommended to clubs interested in this 
line of study. 


Library Work, an Opportunity for College 
Women, a new leaflet issued by the A. L. A 
is a reprint of the article on “The Librar- 
ian” by June R. Donnelly in “Careers for 
Women” edited by Catherine Filene. Use 
ful in recruiting for librarianship. 
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LIBRARY WANTS 


A 15 tray Library Bureau catalog case, 
second-hand—please notify Public Library, 
Owatonna, Minn. 

Any or all numbers of the following: 

Asia, 1920-21 

Atlantic monthly, 1920-21 

Good housekeeping, 1920-21 

World’s work, 1920-21 

Incomplete volumes of the following are 
offered in exchange: 

Literary Digest, 1917 

National Geographic, 1917-20 

Outlook, 1915, 1917 

System, 1912 

Public Library, Mapleton, Minn. 


NEWS FROM PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


NOTE—Items of news for this column are 
solicited from all libraries in the state. These 
should be real news items, indicating some de- 
finite progress, or new plan which may he 
suggestive to other libraries, Notes should 
be sent to the Director of Libraries by the 15 
of the month preceding each issue af the bul- 
letin, which appears quarterly in March, June, 
September and December. 

Anoka. The Women’s Clubs are spending 
about $50 a year on reference books to con- 


stitute a memorial to Prof. Maria Sanford. 


Austin. One thousand juvenile library 
cards issued to school children of Austin is 
the result of a cooperative good-reading- 
for-children plan carried on by the public 
library, teachers and parents. 


Blooming Prairie. A community library 
has been opened in the new school building, 
under the direction of a board composed of 
three members elected by the local library 
association with a representative of the 
school board, the Superintendent of Schools, 
and Miss Maud van Buren, librarian of the 
county library, ex-officio members. The li- 
brary is also a branch of the Steele County 
library. Mrs. H. L. Anderson has been ap- 
pointed librarian. 


Fairmont. The library fund for next year 
has been increased from $1,600 to $2,000. 


Grand Rapids. The Grand Rapids Public 
Library is serving the county according to a 
new plan this year. Instead of borrowing 
state traveling libraries to be sent direct to 
rural schools in the county, the Library Di- 
vision was requested to send 1,000 books 
direct to the Grand Rapids library. Miss 
Lillian Cook, librarian of the Division, spent 
a week in Grand Rapids assisting Mrs. 
Huntley in arranging groups of books num- 
bering from 10 to 50, to be sent by parcel 
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post to 86 schools. These packages will be 
circulated from school to school through the 
year, thus making it possible to serve a 
greater number of people with fewer books. 
Assistance was received from the offices of 
both the city and county school superintend- 
ents in typing lists and preparing the pack- 
ages for mail. 


Harmony. The library has been housed 
in a more desirable location, with new shelv- 
ing and a magazine reading table, and plans 
are under way to secure permanent quarters 
for a library and rest-room. 


Hibbing. The library will again be open 
on the old schedule from 9 a. m. to 9 p. m. 
beginning January Ist. 

Instead of conducting its usual sale of 
Christmas books at the library, library as- 
sistants have been sent to the book stores 
to advise purchasers in their selection. 


Lake City. Revised plans for a library 
building have been accepted by the Carnegie 
Corporation. The cost will be $16,000, of 
which $13,000 is received from the Corpora- 
tion and the balance appropriated by the 
council. Construction will begin in the 
spring. 

Little Falls. The attic of the library here- 
tofore used as a store-room for screens, 
storm-windows, etc., has been transformed 
into a magazine reference room through the 
generosity of Mr. and Mrs. R. D. Musser. 
The walls have been artistically decorated, 
and shelving and cupboards have been built 
in every available space. A large library 
table occupies the center of the room, with 
upholstered benches on either side and a fine 
reading lamp ornamenting the center of the 
table. 


Marble. <A _ public library and reading 
room has been previded for in the new com- 


munity building. 


Minneapolis. Library economies and un- 


expected revenues made it possible to re- 
open the branches on full time November 


lst. Twenty-four of the thirty-four school 


branches have also been reopened. As it 
was not necessary to use the Heaton be- 
quest of $6,000 for current expenses, it will 
be invested as a permanent fund of which 


the income only will be spent. County li- 


brary service will start January 1st, when 
a fund of over $25,000 becomes available 
through the one-mill tax levied by the coun- 
ty commissioners on all communities not 

















































otherwise taxed for library purposes. The 
only place in the county not served will be 
Hopkins, which has elected to maintain its 
own library. 

Home coming week for missing books re- 
sulted in the return to the library of more 
than $1,000 worth of library property. No 
questions were asked and no fines charged, 
but barrels and baskets were provided where 
books could be placed. The plan has been 
followed in Duluth and smaller libraries 
with equal success. 


Northfield. The Federated Clubs conduct- 
ed a book drive in November, whereby $1,000 
was raised by personal contributions to be 
spent for books, magazines and binding. The 
town was divided into districts and a house 
to house canvass was made. 


Pine City. The public library is open two 
days a week in the rest room adjoining a 
bank. The village council pays the librar- 
ian’s salary. 


Rochester. The library was closed for a 
few days in November while the interior 
was being painted and re-decorated. 


St. Paul. All previous circulation records 
were broken at the St. Paul Public Library 
during November despite two holidays on 
which the institution was closed. The book 
and magazine circulation aggregated 110,- 
664, and 8,921 pictures, lantern slides and 
phonograph records were circulated, mak- 
ing a grand total of 119,585. 

The library has published the following 
booklists in revised editions: “St. Paul 
Public Library List of Publications,’ and 
“Qut-of-Door Books,’ and the following 
new lists: “Romance,” “Being a Boy,” “What 
to Read at Home, a suggestive list of books 
for a child’s own reading and for parents 
to read aloud, Grades 1-2,” “Picture Books 
for Little Children, a suggestive list for 
mothers’ use,” and “Humorous Stories for 
Boys and Girls.” 

An article by W. Dawson Johnston, en- 
titled “Standardization of the Federal Li- 
brary Service” appeared in the Library 
Journal, November 1, 1921. 


St. Paul, J. J. Hill Reference Library. 


The Hill Reference Library was opened to 
the public on December 20. The library is 
supported by a $1,000,000 endowment fund, 
and contains 10,000 volumes selected from 
all classes. Notable features are a fine col- 
lection of maps, books on the Northwest 
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and transportation. Private study rooms, 
photostat service and interlibrary loans are 
features which appeal to special students, 
The library will be open daily, except Sun. 
day, from 9 a. m. to 5:30 p. m. 


Sauk Center. The library will have an jn. 
come next year of $2,500, double its former 
appropriation. 


South St. Paul. An appropriation of $2,- 
500 for a public library book fund has been 
made by the council, and a library board ap- 
pointed. The books will be placed in the 
school library for the time being, open to 
the public under the direction of the librar- 
ian, Miss Mary Kimball. 


Warren. $162 was raised for the library 
by a tag day in November. 


Winona. The new children’s room on the 
ground floor of the library has been opened. 
The room is completely equipped with Li- 
brary Bureau shelving, tables, chairs, desk 
and filing cases, and will house about 5,000 
books. The children’s collection was re- 
plenished by the purchase of many new 
books. Miss Mary A. Holmes, a graduate of 
the Winona Teachers’ College and Wiscon- 
sin Library School is in charge of the work. 

Through the assistance of Congressman 
Anderson, the library has completed its file 
of the Congressional Record. 


PERSONAL 


The appointment of Dr. W. Dawson John- 
ston as Librarian of the American Library 
in Paris is a great loss to the Library pro- 
fession in Minnesota as well as a severe 
blow to the Saint Paul Public Library. Dr. 
Johnston sailed for France October 26, and 
took up his new duties early in November, 
succeeding Dr. W. N. C. Carlton, formerly 
librarian of the Newberry Library in Chi- 
cago. 


The staff of the St. Paul Public Library 
gave a farewell reception to Dr. and Mrs. 
Johnston October 6th. Members of the 
Twin City Library Club were invited. 


Dr. Johnston spoke on ideals of Library 
service especially in St. Paul, and of his 
plans for his work in Europe, where he is 
to assume the duties of Librarian of the 
American Library in Paris, and European 
representative of the American Library As- 
sociation. A tribute to Dr. Johnston from 
the staff was read and an illuminated copy 
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was presented to him at the close of the 
meeting. 

Mrs. J. T. Jennings, who has been Assist- 
ant Librarian since September, 1919, has 
been appointed acting Librarian of the St. 
Paul Public Library. 


Miss Mary Lucas, assistant children’s li- 
prarian, St. Paul Public Library, has been 
granted a leave of absence for study, and 
has gone to Waynesburgh, Pennsylvania, to 
complete her college course. 


Mr. Frederick E. Brasch, assistant librar- 
ian of the John Crerar Library, Chicago, 
has been appointed reference librarian of 
the J. J. Hill library. 


Miss Grace L. Nute, who took her Ph.D. 
in history under Prof. Turner at Radcliffe in 
1921, has been appointed curator of manu- 
scripts in the Minnesota Historical Society, 
succeeding Miss Ethel B. Virtue, who re- 
signed to accept a position as educational 
secretary with the Y. W. C. A. at Des 
Moines, Ia. 


Mrs. J. M. Rice (Amy Cowley) is assist- 
ing Miss Perrie Jones in Hospital library 
service in St. Paul. 


Miss Lillian Sabin, formerly librarian of 
the Deschutes County Library, Bend, Ore., 
and county librarian at Libby, Montana, 
has been appointed field organizer of the 
Hennepin county library beginning January 
Ist. 


Recent appointments on the Minneapolis 
library staff are Miss Mabel Abbott, first 
assistant in charge of the Music room; Mrs. 
R. L. Walls, formerly of Grinnell College 
Library, assistant in the Circulation Depart- 
ment. Miss Honora McLachlan has resigned 
her position at Franklin Branch. 


Miss Julia Stockett has been organizing 
the library work at Asbury Hospital, Min- 
neapolis, which is now under the U. S. Pub- 
lic Health Service. 

Miss Sophia J. Lammers, a graduate of 
the University of Nebraska and the New 
York Public Library School, formerly refer- 
ence librarian at the University of Nebras- 
ka, has become librarian of the Mankato 
Public Library. 

Miss Mary A. Holmes, Geneva, Minnesota, 
a graduate of Winona Teachers’ College and 
Wisconsin Library School, 1921, has been 
appointed children’s librarian at Winona. 


Miss Blanche Watts of Spencer, Ia., New 
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York State Library School, substituted at 
Virginia for three months during the ab- 
sence of Miss Anne Peterson on account of 
illness in the family. 


Miss Violet Baker, Western Reserve Li- 
brary School, formerly assistant in the Hib- 
bing Public Library, has been appointed as- 
sistant at Virginia. 


Miss Mary D. Rains, children’s librarian 
at Boise, Idaho, has been appointed chil- 
dren’s librarian at Hibbing, beginning Feb- 
ruary Ist. 


Recent appointments in the State Teach- 
ers’ Colleges are: Miss Sarah Hougham, 
University of Illinois Library School, form- 
erly assistant in the Teachers’ College Li- 
brary, Maryville, Mo., librarian, Moorhead 
Teachers’ €ollege; Miss L. Belle Voegelein, 
New York Public Library School, 1921, as- 
sistant cataloger, Moorhead Teachers’ Col- 
lege; Miss Helen E. Farr, formerly High 
School librarian at Sioux Falls, S. D., librar- 
ian, Bemidji Teachers’ College. 


Miss Alice Charlton, librarian of the 
Board of Education, Minneapolis, has gone 
to Berkeley, Cal., on leave of absence, where 
she will assist in the library, and work to- 
ward her Master’s degree in the University 
of California. 


Miss Charlotte Matson, assistant in the 
Circulating Department, Minneapolis Pub- 
lic Library, has been appointed to succeed 
Miss Charlton: 


The following school librarians have taken 
new positions this year: Teacher-librarians: 
Edna M. Carr, Aitkin; Josephine Guy, Buhl; 
Orpha Moe, Cannon Falls; Frances Raiter, 
Cloquet; Aurilla Kendall, Delano; Olga A. 
Mayer, Fairmont; Augusta Bjeldanes, Fer- 
gus Falls; Selma Hoganson, Harmony; 
Gladys Miller, Hopkins; Blanche M. Spoon- 
er, Long Prairie; Xina Grant, Moorhead; 
Mrs. F. L. Crowe, New Richland; Dorothy 
M. Fenton, Norwood-Young America; Cla- 
rice Goff, Owatonna; Edith Emery, Paynes- 
ville; Mrs. Margaret Dauffenbach, Pipe- 
stone; Eliza Remfrey, Proctor; Mrs. Alice 
M. Grass, Slayton; Lucretia Lewis, Stillwa- 
ter; Jennie C. Craven, Wells. 


Full time School Librarians: Edna Cot- 
trell, Albert Lea; Esther Hetherlin, Aus- 
tin; Winifred Lewis, Chisholm; Alice J. Fos- 
ter, Duluth Central; Mabel Franklin, Ely; 
Gertrude Carver, Faribault; Florence Vest, 











assistant, Hibbing; Eva Squire, Mankato; 
Mary Ober and Helen Callaghan, Nashwauk. 





SCHOOL LIBRARIES DEPARTMENT 





Minnesota Education Association—Library 
Division 

The fifth annual meeting of the Librar- 
ians’ Division of the M. E. A. was held in 
the well planned and beautifully equipped 
school library of the Minneapolis West High 
School on Thursday and Friday, November 
3rd and 4th. 

The President, Miss Elizabeth Scripture 
of East High School, Minneapolis, called the 
mee*ing to order promptly at 2:30. The 
minutes were read and approved. Two com- 
mittees were appointed: Nominations, Mrs. 
Borgendale and Misses Ethel Sauer and 
Beatryce Finn; Resolutions, Misses Alice 
Farr, Laurie Johnson and Lois Davidson. 

Miss Countryman told of the extension of 
school library service in the Minneapolis 
Public Library. She surveyed its inception, 
growth, curtailment in time of financial trou- 
ble and the taking up again of this work on 
a more promising footing with State Aid 
under contract with the school board, an 
assured income from the city and further 
income from the county. Miss Country- 
man pictured the development of this work 
for the schools of Minneapolis and for Hen- 
nepin County. Of intense interest were her 
stories of the united school and library cam- 
paign for funds, resulting in an amend- 
ment of the city charter; and also the ac- 
count of the county campaign resulting in 
the action of the Hennepin County Com- 
missioners who levied a county library tax 
and made a contract for service with the 
Minneapolis Public Library. 

Mr. Frank K. Walter, Librarian of the 
University of Minnesota spoke on a topic 
which had been suggested for him, “The 
Top of the System.” He brought out force- 
fully the library as the institution which 
crowns the educational system offering op- 
portunities for advancement for all citizens. 

Miss Harriet Wood discussed the new 
State School Library Law which permits 
school and library boards to unite in employ- 
ing a librarian to work partly in the library 
and partly in the school; the increase in 
State Aid to $40 per building; the two kinds 
of essential library training: one needed by 
every student, teacher, man or woman in 








any line of work; and the other needed by 
the librarians who are to administer librar- 
ies and to give instruction. 

Miss Leet, hostess librarian, told briefly 
of some of the noteworthy things in her li- 
brary. A delightful informal tea followed 
served by the Minneapolis school librarians 
and the girls of Miss Leet’s Library Round 
Table. 

On Friday morning at 9, Miss Margaret 
Greer, librarian, Minneapolis Central High 
School, gave the report of the Committee 
on Home Reading. A list will be printed 
in the spring and sent out to the high 
schools by the English teachers of the state 
and the librarians. It is intended for both 
rural and city high schools and will follow 
the 8 year-4 year plan of graded and sec- 
ondary schools which has been adopted. In 
making up this list high school teachers’ 
lists have been correlated, editions suggest- 
ed and out-of-print books omitted. 

The report of the Committee on Library 
Courses for the Training of Full-time Li- 
brarians and Teacher-Librarians which was 
appointed last fall, was read by Miss Mat- 
son for Miss Alice Charlton. This commit- 
tee arranged a program of publicity em- 
phasizing the need of trained library ser- 
vice through “The Minnesota Teacher” and 
sectional meetings of the M. E. A., the 
spring conference of superintendents, and 
county institutes. The committee recom- 
mends a continued program of publicity and 
the combination of the M. E. A. with the 
M. L. A. committee appointed for the same 
purpose, 

The report of the Committee on Instruc- 
tion in the Use of Libraries was given in 
sections. 

Miss Alma Penrose representing the col- 
leges, described the course being given in 
the Department of Education at Carleton 
as a part of a three hour elective on “How 
to Study.” 

Miss Alice Farr, representing the teachers’ 
colleges, described how the Mankato Teach- 
ers’ College reaches first year students in 
five sections, with the arrangement that for 
each pupil one period from each other sub- 
ject should be given up. A Credit Course 
for Rural Teachers was offered for the first 
time during the summer school. The great 
step in advance for this course was its re- 
cognition by the State Department as ap- 
plying toward acquiring or renewing State 
certificates. 
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Miss Anna Swenson, State Inspector of 
Rural Schools in charge of County Insti- 
tutes, told of the library work in the insti- 
tutes. She stressed the outstanding need 
for better teaching and the closely associat- 
ed need for better use of material, saying 
that “The libraries are foremost here. One 
of the finest things we can do to get better 
teaching is to improve the use of libraries.” 
Miss Swenson told how much rural teach- 
ers appreciate help and emphasized the need 
for follow up work. Next year the con- 
tinued library program in county institutes 
will lay special stress upon books. 

The report of the Committee on Library 
Instruction for Elementary Schools was pre- 
sented by Miss Mary Tawney in the form of 
a series of library lessons prepared by teach- 
ers and librarians, which will be made avail- 
able upon request. Included in Miss Taw- 
ney’s report were a discussion by Miss Wood 
of the reading necessary in the teaching of 
geography to enlarge the vision of the chil- 
dren; and the teaching by Miss Olson of a 
demonstration lesson on the World Almanac 
to seventh grade children. Miss Wood 
brought out the opportunity that there is 
in the geography class to create a feeling 
of international friendship. This can be 
done through emphasis upon the contribu- 
tions of other countries to progress in art 
and literature as well as in industry. Young 
children are just forming their judgments 
and prejudices, and the opportunity of the 
librarian to help the teacher and to reach 
the children with material is a great respon- 
sibility. 

Miss Elizabeth Robinson, School Librar- 
ian, St. Paul Public Library, upon request 
reported the work of the Education Com- 
mittee of the Minnesota Library Associa- 
tion, appointed at the suggestion of the Ed- 
ucation Committee of the A. L. A. Miss 
Robinson urged joint committees of the 
M. L. A. and the M. E. A. for the mutual 
benefit of both organizations. 

The report of the Committee on Nomina- 
tions was accepted and adopted. 

Miss Lois Davidson, South High School, 
Minneapolis, President. 

Miss Mary Kimball, South St. Paul, Vice 
President. 

Miss Laurie Johnson, Central High School, 
St. Paul, Secretary. 

During a luncheon which followed at the 
Dykeman Hotel librarians were privileged 
to hear an informal talk from Dallas Lore 
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Sharp on the “First One Hundred Books for 
a School Library.” 

The following report of the Committee on 
Resolutions was accepted: 

Resolved, that the members of the library 
division of the M. E. A. extend to Miss Leet 
and to the officers of West High School our 
grateful acknowledgment of their generous 
hospitality. 

That to the Minneapolis High School li- 
brarians and the young ladies of the Round 
Table who so delightfully entertained us at 
tea we express our appreciation and our 
sincere thanks. 

That, recognizing the need for trained 
library service in our state and for instruc- 
tion in the use of books and libraries in all 
our schools we recommend: 

1. The establishment of courses at the 
University for the training of librar- 
ians. 

2. The extension and development of li- 
brary courses for the training of teach- 
ers in the Teachers’ Colleges, teacher 
training classes and teachers’ institutes. 

3. The further development of credit 
courses of instruction in the use of 
books and libraries in all our schools 
as an integral part of the course of 
study. 

Be it further resolved that we approve and 
heartily endorse the report on Libraries in 
Education presented by the Library Com- 
mittee of the National Education Associa- 
tion. 

Laurie Johnson, Secretary. 


LIBRARIES IN EDUCATION 


1. All pupils in both elementary and sec- 
ondary schools should have ready ac- 
cess to books to the end that they may 
be trained 
a. to love to read that which is worth 
while 

b. to supplement their school studies by 
the use of books other than text- 
books 

c. to use reference books easily and ef- 
fectively 

d. to use intelligently both the school 
library and the public library. 

2. Every secondary school should have a 
trained librarian and every elementary 
school should have trained library serv- 
ice. 

3. Trained librarians should have the 
same status as teachers or heads of de- 











partments of equal training and ex- 
perience. 


Every school that provides training for 
teachers should require a course in the 
use of books and libraries, and a course 
on the best literature for children. 

. Every state should provide for the su- 
pervision of school libraries and for the 
certification of school librarians. 

6. The public library should be recognized 

as a necessary part of public instruc- 

tion, and should be as liberally sup- 
ported by tax as are the public schools, 
and for the same reasons. 


7. The school system that does not make 
liberal provision for training in the use 
of libraries, fails to do its full duty in 
the way of revealing to all future citi- 
zens the opportunity to know and to 
use the resources of the public library 
as a means of education. 

This report was widely circulated and uni- 
versally approved. It was prepared to be 
presented to the Library Department of the 
National Education Association, and was 
unanimously approved by that Department, 
and by the N. E. A. as a whole. It was ap- 
proved by the American Library Associa- 
tion, the Council of the American Library 
Association, the School Libraries Section, 
and many smaller organizations. 


In Minnesota the report has been indorsed 
by the M. E. A. with its district organiza- 
tions and the Minnesota Library Associa- 
tion. 
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LIBRARY TRAINING IN COUNTY 
INSTITUTES 

A major activity of the Rural School Di- 
vision and the Library Division has been the 
program of Library Training in County In- 
stitutes. 

The request came from Miss Anna Swen- 
son, Rural School Inspector who plans the 
Institute work for the state. 

Some degree of instruction was given in 
all but one or two of the 76 institutes and in 
most cases consisted of five lessons on the 
selection, care and use of books, given by 
the institute instructors as a part of their 
regular work and based on a brief course 
given by the Supervisor of School Librar- 
ies. The Director of Libraries spoke at two 
institutes and the Supervisor of School Li- 
braries at seven; one of which was held in 











connection with a District Meeting of the 
M. E. A. 
A rural school library was actually put in 


order at nearly every institute and practice 
work was arranged for as many of the rural 
teachers as possible. Some of the results 
are as follows: 

The rural school library has been placed 
in the center of the stage so that the trus- 
tees and teachers of 6,000 rural schools rea- 
lize the importance placed upon the use of 
books by the State Department of Educa- 
tion. 

The instructors have shown great interest, 
have devised new methods of presenting the 
library lessons and have expressed a desire 
to continue the course next year. ° 

School furnishing companies have been 
stimulated to include library mending sup- 
plies in their catalogues. 

The teachers have responded heartily and 
have a clearer idea of the functions and per- 
sonnel of the Library Division so that the 
demands for traveling libraries and refer- 
ence service have increased. During Sep- 
tember, October and November, 45 new trav- 
eling library stations have been established 
in school buildings as compared with 29 
during the same period last year, making a 
total of 174 stations in schools to which 92 
libraries have been shipped. 

Requests for reference matter have in- 
creased 433, and 346 additional books and 
999 magazine articles have been issued. 

A course of lessons for the Teacher Train- 
ing Classes in high schools is being prepared 
based upon the experience in the institutes; 
this will be recommended to the Rural De- 
partments in the Teachers’ Colleges, and to 
the Teacher Training Classes in High 
Schools. 

The Rural School Division and the Library 
Division wish to thank the librarians who 60 
ably assisted the institute workers. 





LIBRARY LESSONS FOR THE GRADES 


The lessons prepared by various members 
of Miss Tawney’s Committee and others will 
be mimeographed as rapidly as possible and 
sent out to librarians and teachers upon re- 
quest. 

The following lessons will be issued first: 

Outlines for Reviews of Home Reading of 
Grade Pupils. 

Lessons on the Dictionary for Grades 4 to/. 
Lessons on Periodicals for Grades 5 to § 
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Lessons for 5th Grade:— 
How to use books. 
Literature for children: Biographical Stories 


Lessons for 6th Grade:— 
Classification, Card Catalog, 
Literature for Children: Travel. 
Lessons for 7th Grade:— 
General Encyclopedia, Atlas, City Directory, 
World Almanac. 
Literature for Children: Architecture, Sculp- 
ture, Painting and Music. 
Lessons for 8th Grade:— 
Making a Bibliography: Use of the News- 
paper. 
Literature for Children: Vocational Guid- 
ance, Biography. 





“4A MEASURING STICK FOR NORMAL 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES” 


The Committee on Normal School Librar- 
ies of the National Education Association 
has issued a statement of detailed standards 
that should be very far reaching in its influ- 
ence. The analysis of the equipment and 
staff of these essential service institutions 








will be welcomed not only by those working 
in teachers’ colleges, both as instructors and 
librarians, but also by all interested in the 


welfare of public schools. 
It is certain that “Until the teacher 


training institutions have adequate, satisfy- 
ing library service resulting in teachers 
trained to know the true value and use of li- 
braries in education, all types of education 
will be deficient and all types of libraries 
will fail of their highest usefulness.” 

Mr. Willis H. Kerr, of the State Normal 
School Library, Emporia, Kansas,*is chair- 
man and Mr. O. M. Dickerson, President, 
State Teachers’ College, Moorhead, is a 
member. 

The librarians of the Minnesota Teachers’ 
Colleges held a conference December 10th at 
Mankato to discuss methods and needs. 





INDEX TO LIBRARY NOTES AND NEWS 

This number completes the 6th volume of 
Library Notes and News. The index will 
be issued with the number for March, 1922. 





